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Imagine what you might see Inside the new Sony internet tv. With unlimited online content 
this Is more than just a tv. it's an experience designed to spark your curiosity, if you 
love music videos, watch them on YouTube™ - on your tv. If you tove social networking, 
enjoy real-time updates from Facebook and Twitter™ - on your tv. With a new monolithic 
design. Sony internet tv is imagination redefined. From television redefined. 
sony.co.uk 


"Sony", "BRAViA" and "make.beiieve" and their logos ore registered trademarks or trademarks ol Sony Corporation Yahoo! and the Yahoo! logo are trademarks or 
registered trademarks of Yahoo Jncv YouTube and the YouTube loao are trademaiks of Google Inc. Alt other trademarks ore the property of their respective owners. 
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IT’S NOW A YEAR SINGE WIRED LAUNCHED. DON’T MISS AN ISSUE OF OUR SECOND YEAR 




IDEAS TECHNOLOGY CULTURE BUSINESS 


-18-PAGE 
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NEW UK EDITION 
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APPLE'S TABLET AND THE NEW 
RULES OF MEDIAE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FDR JUST £2 AN ISSUE - AND BEAT THE CDVER-PRICE RISE. VISIT WWW 



















































































































































































































WHY CO-AXIAL? 

YOU’LL HAVE ALL THE TIME TO FIND OUT. 

THE EXCLUSIVE OMEGA CO-AXIAL TECHNOLOGY REDUCES FRICTION AND OFFERS GREATER ACCURACY OVER TIME. 

SEAMASTER AQUA TERRA CO-AXIAL CHRONOMETER 


OMEGA BOUTIQUES LONDON 

BOND STREET * WESTFIELD LONDON 
ROYAL EXCHANGE - HEATHROW AIRPORT T1 
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033 Cover story 

The wired 100 

Celebrating the UK's digital 
influences, from venture 
capitalists to next-gen thinkers. 

Did you make the inaugural edition 
of our annual list? Find out inside 

i»En 

The art of the steal 

Gerard Blanchard could rob any 
bank and lift any jewel. There 
wasn't a security system he 
couldn't crack. On the trail of the 
world's most ingenious thief 

003 

Grounded 

Around the world are the carcasses 
of crashed planes that have been 
left to rot where they came down. 

A wired photographic portfolio 

BBS Cover story 

Mozilla vs King 
Corporate 

The battle is on for the future 
of the web. Can the open-source 
activists defeat those who would 
trade freedom for convenience? 

BSD Cover story 

Tabula rasa 

Why the new generation of 
tablets changes everything we 
ever knew about the media 



Dan Heaf, number 36 in our wired 1G0, digital commissioner at Channel 4's digital media VC fund 4\P 
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get thinking 


If you're thinking... 

‘how can I profit from this chart?’ 
contact us. 



• Learn about technical analysis with our free online seminars, 
available on demand, 24 hours a day. 

• World leaders in financial spread betting for 35 years. 


Find out more at igindex.co.uk 

Spread betting can result in losses that exceed your initial deposit 
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Start 

Despatches from the human/ 
digital interface, including... 

EH3 

Comment 

wired columnists Russell M 
Davies, Dan Ariely and Warren 
Hills on web trivia; over- 
optimism; and why we shouldn't 
send robots Into space 

ERE 

Tech Torn Apart: 
the safer scanner 

General Electric's CT750 has 
halved the radiation of a CAT scan 

ERE 

TAG’S tools 

A glimpse Inside the tool kit 
of TAG Heuer's factory in 
Switzerland, where robots build 
up to 800 mililon watches a year 

ERE 

A sharp focus 
on CCTV 

Britain has spent millions on 
surveillance - with no evidence 
that it cuts crime 
PLUS**, the new language of Ui 
gestures; a GPS child-tracker; 
Europe's pirate JV1EP 
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Play 

wired culture, including 
democratic wars; a mirror-cube 
treehouse; furniture you break 

EEE 

Fetish 

3D scanning, automatic cleaning 
and collapsible transport 
PLUS..* home-gym heroes and 
compact cameras 

EE? 

How to... 

Start your own country; hack 
Amazon; halve your sleeping time; 
find anybody; make latte art; run 
Linux from a flash drive 

HER 

Test 

In the wired labs: gaming 
Joysticks; bulletproof vests; 

MP3 IPod rivals 

ORE 

Problem solved 

Out-of-the-box solutions 
to everyday problems. 

This month: spinning your 
online profile 
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XPERIA 


Sony Ericsson 

make, believe 


The new Sony Ericsson Xperia™ XI0 with Timescape™ 


sonyericsson.com/x10 


Xpana, Tim&ecapa and tfta Xperia Logto are uademarKs and registered 
trademarits gffiiiny Ericsson. Mahals Gommunicabone AB. All trademarks 
are property of (hear respective owners. 


Don’t let time escape. Get it back. 
Your en jire soci@l universe. 
Now Brom I one I scree/]. 


If time’s not on your side, it’s about time it was. With Timescape" you get all your 
updates, calls, photos and music on one easy screen. A quick flick of the finger and 
you’re scrolling back and forward through time. So don't spend time opening loads 
of apps to keep up with friends. Save it with Timescape" Then spend it on better 
things, like the 8.1 Megapixel camera, video player or the tens of thousands of apps 
available from Android Market.™ 


Xperia" X10 

















04.10 

Work 

Smarter! 

Twenty businesses, 
20 innovative ways 
of working* We like 
"FedEx Days'' and 
have our meetings 
standing up. Which 
are you taking on? 
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Issue 12 , as a word cloud 

No surprise that an issue about wired people should have 
exactly that at its heart. It's almost like we planned it... 
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WHAT YOU THOUGHT OF OUR TWELFTH ISSUE 


TWEETS 

I rarely get political. 
But any future Prime 
Minister that is 
featured In wired 
magazine (UK) gets 
my vote. The Tories 
get this web stuff. 

(ddrydog 

Have lust read S pages 
In {0WirecfUK about 
the Tories using web 
2.0 In their election 
campaign. Not 1 single 
mention of policy. 
{dbsilantyne/O 

Wish CdWiredUK 
would stop giving the 
ages of the innovators 
and entrepreneurs 
it features. I have a 
mother to tell me I've 
wasted my life. 
(dzenbullets 


UNDO 

In issue 04.10 the 
water-cooling system 
on p42 is at Equinix's 
centre in Amsterdam. 
In "Disrupt, Create. 
Innovate/' we said 
Victors & Spoils 
was set up by ad 
shop Crispin Porter 
+ Bogusky. It was 
launched by two 
alumni ot that firm. 

0 0 0 



Semantic web: not 
quite there yet... 

Warren Ellis is downbeat about 
both the current or future exis¬ 
tence of the semantic web 
(03.10). While it is currently 
largely a dream, this is due to 
both the lack of software to auto¬ 
matically create the mappings 
between data concepts which 
the semantic web needs to make 
it work, and the vast number of 
labour hours required to make 
those mappings by hand. 

But the semantic web is 
becoming a reality in certain 
domains. There are ontologies 
for business-information sys¬ 
tems (OntoBIS) and biology 
and biomedical sciences (0B0 
Foundry). The new EU research 
programme Netmar will build on 
existing semantic resources for 
the marine-science community. 

Mr Ellis, the semantic web is 
coming, it's just a slow process. 
Adam Leadbetter, data sci¬ 
entist, British Oceanographic 
Data Centre, Liverpool 


CONTACT US; RANTS'd* WIRED.CO.UK 


Someone agrees 
with Warren Ellis 

1 also love the hell out of the BBC 
(04.10). Ninety per cent of all the 
watchable TV programmes on 
British TV are made by or shown 
on the BBC and it's the only TV 
news service I can watch without 
feeling the urge to punch walls. 
The Murdoch papers think if the 
BBC is diminished, then Sky will 
reap the benefits. They're wrong 
- if the BBC is diminished, peo¬ 
ple will move on from television 
and find something better to do, 
Vicky hall, (a)wired.coMk 

Money talks 

Thanks for your six-page PayPal 
infomercial (04.10). 1 pay a tad 
over 3.4 per cent on most PayPal 
transactions - the same as the 
“greedy* credit card companies 
charge. PayPal may not need to 
“build and maintain an expen¬ 
sive digital network”, but it sure 
knows how to make a profit. 
Peter Bowyer, by email 



Are we iPhone 
obsessed? 

Absolutely love wired, one of 
the few magazines I actually 
make time to sit and read cover 
to cover. However, why must 
there be such a lean towards the 
iPhone? While I can't argue that 
it isn’t an incredibly successful 
gadget, it's not the only mobile 
phone on the market. How about 
some articles about new and 
interesting programs (I'm loth to 
use “app”) for Windows Mobile, 
Palm, Symbian..* 

Alim Heseltine, by email 
Take a look at our app economy 
feature in issue 02.10 for a list of 
50 non-Apple must-have apps. 
Er f we mean “programs' 1 ... 


EJiHeh >Subseribe to wired now 
at just £2 an issue: 
www.magazineboutique.co.uk/ 
wired/Wl73 
or call 0844 848 5202 




























Clinique de-ageing hydrators—a game plan 
to fight the appearance of lines and wrinkles. 

Discover our multifunctional moisturisers for face and now, eyes too. 

Fact: Men tend not to show signs of ageing until their 30’s. Then, look out—loss of 
firmness, lines, deep wrinkles suddenly appear. Our de-ageing moisturisers help 
give skin everything it needs to look, feel and stay vital. 

Skin Supplies For Men Age Defense,For Eyes helps reduce the appearance of fine 
lines, dark circles, puffiness for a younger look. Ag e Defense Hvdrator S PF15 
for face helps hydrate, repair, protect your skin's appearance. Talk about a plan. 

www.cliniqueformen.co.uk 

CLINIQUE 




Allergy Tested. 100% Fragrance Free. 











Wilson 
Hennessy 
"I think a 
Fetish object Is 
something that 
already existed, 
but has been 
totally rethought, 
making it cool and 
desirable again," 
says Hennessy, 
who photographed 
exercise equipment 
for Fetish this 
month. "The bikes 
had truly rethought 
how to exercise." 


Heather 

Brooke 

The journalist 
and freedom- 
of-informatton 
activist behind 
the full disclosure 
of MP's expenses, 
Brooke turns her 
Investigative 
eye to CCTV - 
the expensive, 
ineffective crime- 
flghtlng tool. Her 
new book. The 
Silent State, 
is out now. 


Harry 

Pearce 

With clients 
ranging from the 
Science Museum to 
Saks Fifth Avenue, 
designer Pearce 
now brings his 
skills to our front 
cover. A partner 
at Pentagram, 
Pearce also designs 
forwltness.org, 
which uses digital 
media to report and 
document human - 
rights abuses. 


Daniel Nye 
Griffiths 


Rachel 

Abrams 


Born in London 


Alison Flood 

tn Play, Flood 
puts the Idea of 
an army run like 
a democracy to 
military experts. 
"An army with no 
generals, and that 
puts tactics to the 
vote is the kind of 
army Fd join/' she 
says. "But Fd still 
be a pretty useless 
recruit - i prefer 
books to charging 
about while armed 
to the teeth," 


You might not 
expect to see 
Cheryl Cole in the 
pages of wired, 
but Griffiths got 
her In, along with a 
new way to see live 
performers - one 
where they don't 
need to be on stage 
at all. "It's based on 
a Victorian optical 
trick/' he says. 

"But with added 
processing power/' 


and now based 
in Mew York, 
Abrams profiles an 
entrepreneur who 
drew on her web 
expertise to create 
a new physical 
product. "The web 
has speeded up 
the production 
of ideas," says 
Abrams. "Ideally, 
it should also 
mediate talent." 


REACH WIRED ONLINE AT WIRED.CO.UK 

NEED MORE WIRED? Go straight to wired.co.uk for an intelligent and eclectic discussion on the future of the wired world 



> 1 WIRED NEWS 

Visit wired.co.uk for daily intelligence on 
everything from technology, science and 
politics to web culture and games. Keep up 
with the wired magazine team's blog, as 
well as commentary from writers around the 
world, bringing you the future, as it happens. 


> 2 WIRED photos 

Beautiful photo-stories on everything from a 
rare peek inside the McLaren Technology Centre 
and historical moments recreated in Lego, to 
intricate artworks created using just a cigarette 
fighter. And while you're there, flick through 
images from the magazine's Fetish section. 


> 3 WIRED TWITTER 

Missed the last Issue? No problem. We aim to 
post a wide selection of features and pieces 
from each magazine by the end of the month 
that it went on sale - which means you can 
read articles from every issue of wired UK 
in our comprehensive online archive. 

























Windows Live Wi ndcws Live 
Hotmail Messenger 


The new Nokia E72 makes 
it easy to share all your 
thoughts the moment they 
pop up in your head. 

Whether it's work or personal 
the already included Nokia 
Messaging service continuously 
updates up to ten email 
accounts alerting you the 
moment a reply comes in. 

Plus you can simultaneously 
run any IM conversation you 
wish, such as Google Talk, 
Yahoo Messenger or Ovi chat 

Ovi Maps is now available for 
free, so you can share your 
exact location with friends 
wherever you are. It's like 
having Sat Nav on your mobile. 

How we respond 
is who we are, 


NOKIA 


£ Messenger 


Options 


NOKIA 

Connecting People 
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BREITLING 


Breitling has built the chronograph 


par excellence 



A perfect fuselage, an exceptional engine: Breitling has 
launched a highly exclusive instrument set to establish itself 
as the benchmark among mechanical chronographs, A strong, 
unique and quintessential design. A stunning presence on the 
wrist through a blend of power and elegance. An authentic 
luxury gem crafted with extreme care for detail and finishing. 
Built to provide maximum sturdiness, functionality and 
efficiency, the Chronomat B01 is tailor-made for devotees of 
fine mechanisms born to accomplish great feats. 


This top-notch model is powered by Caliber B01, a selfwinding 
chronograph movement entirely developed in the Breitling 
workshops. A reliable, accurate, high-performance motor 
endowed with an original and innovative architecture - and 
chronometer-certified like all the brand's movements. Refined 
aesthetics and raw performance: with the Chronomat BG1, 
Breitling has redefined the mechanical chronograph. 


For your nearest stockist in Great Britain and Ireland telephone 0Z0 7637 5167 


WWW. BREITL I NG.COM 


□ Available an the iPhone 

App Store 
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I t’s a year now since we 
launched this UK edition 
of wired (hurrah!) - so we 
thought it was about time we 
decided who, in fact, defined 
the wired world. Who are the 
influential people in the digital 
economy who can make things happen? 
Who are the designers, innovators, 
investors and creatives with the power 
to touch the rest of us? 


That’s how the first annual wired 100 came about. 

If you're not in it yourself, you're bound to know a few 
people who are. From venture capitalists to startup 
mentors, art-world connectors or the Twitter A-list, 
we wanted to identify the behind-the-scenes power- 
players who shape digital life. We began with a few 
rules: they had to have a strong UK connection, if not a 
base here; and we were going to be as rigorous in our research 
as we could. That meant crowdsourcing a long-list of at least 
500 based on recommendations from more than 120 experts: 
writers and policy-makers, investors and social entrepreneurs, 
trend analysts and CEOs. We promised them anonymity, but 
thanks to each of them for their inspired suggestions. 

Our team then researched each of the long-list, and prior¬ 
itised those with multiple nominations. Another rule: to avoid 


Joe Cohen also made the grade - read about him on page 98 




Joanna Shields: number 31 in the wired 100 - see page 95 


any impression of conflict, we decided not to include influ- 
encers with a direct connection to wired or Conde Nast. 
In the end, a wired columnist made it through - but only 
because he has a portfolio of other significant projects. 

Was our final list on the mark? Or was it absurdly skewed? 
Did we miss a digital guru - or overpromote a no-hoper? Tell 
us - at rants@wiredco.uk. You’ll help inform next year’s list. 
■ It J s an emotional moment looking back over an exhilarat¬ 
ing launch year. We’ve built a thriving magazine and website, 
and won a major editorial award; we're even more proud of our 
growing community of subscribers and print and online readers 
- and of our valued commercial supporters. To all who have been 
part of our first year - readers, advertisers, the extraordinary 
wired editorial and publishing teams, our colleagues at Conde 
Nast and our ad-land friends - thank you. Now for year two... 



David Rowan, Editor 




Subscribe to wired now 

at just £2 an issue: 

www.maga 2 ineboutiquexo.uk/ 

wired/W173 

or call 0844 848 5202 
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What you want and what you need aren't 
usually the same thing. 

Practical cars are easy to come by. Performance cars are by 
no means rare. To find a car that's both, however, is much 
Less common. Meet the new Audi 55 Sportback. With a 
3.0 Litre V6 TFSI engine, advanced quattro technology and 
an S tronic dual clutch gearbox, ft has aLL the performance 
you couLd want. 0-62 in S.4 seconds for instance. But with 
5 doors, 4 full size aduLt seats and a spacious boot, it has 
all the practical considerations you need. Two cars for the 
price of one, you might say. 

For more details visit www + audi.co.uk/S5sportback 



GfficfaL fuel consumption figures for the S5 Sportback in mpg CL/lGOkm): Urban 20.9 (13.5), Extra Urban 40.4 (7.0), 















Audi 

Vorsprung durch Technik 



Combined 30.1 (9.4), COz emissions 219g/km> ModeL shown includes optional 20" V-arm double-spoke' design alloy wheels. 
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The 3,000-degree burn 


The damage shown Heft) Is caused by lift¬ 
offs from Launch Pad 39A at the Kennedy 
Space Center, Florida. Rocket-thrust cre¬ 
ates temperatures up to 3,0GG°C, melting 
the trench wall surface and creating these 
organic shapes. The 12.3m-deep trench 
is coated in "Fondu Fyre", a fire-resistant 
concrete mix developed by Nasa. The ramp 


seen below the launch pad Is one side of an 
inverted 1l V" at the centre of the 149m-fong 
trench. Each side directs flames from the 
arbiter's engines and the solid-rocket boost¬ 
ers away from the Shuttle. Pad 39 A has been 
in use since 1967 - this Shuttle was on its 
way to service the Hubble Space Telescope 
in May 2009. Do stand clear. Mko Tatalovic 


























russels buccaneer 


Amelia Andersdotter is not 
tike other members of the 
European Parliament: she's 22 
and a pirate politician. '"Pirate is 
a term used by the music indus¬ 
try to make people seem violent 
and bad"she explains. '"So by 
twisting the name into some¬ 
thing positive, we're basically 
giving them a Tuck you'* We f re 
proud to be pirates." 


Andersdotter Joined the Swe¬ 
dish Pirate Party in 2006, duri ng 
her first year as an economics 
student at Lund University. She 
gave up her studies when she 
was elected to Brussels on the 
ratification of the Lisbon T reaty 
in December 2009, joining the 
party's first MEP, 50-yearrold 
former computer program¬ 
mer Christian Engstrom. 


So far she's been frustrated by 
the opacity of European insti¬ 
tutions, "’The system gets in 
everyone's way/' she says. 
""Even the bureaucrats must be 
frustrated at the complete lack 
of structure." Once she gets to 
grips with the bureaucracy, 
she wants to reform copyright 
law, abolish the patent system 
and protect digital civil rights. 
Ambitious aims?"'Just by being 
in parliament, Fm making a 
change," she insists, TC 


Amelia 
Andersdotter 
Swedish 
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L Sample parasite and mosquito DNA 

2 . Sequence that DMA 

3. Map gene variations globally 

This map shows the distribution of 
mosquito gtnie variations in two Aston 
countries. Proximity between paints 
represents genet Et similarity hetweeo 
samples: the closer they are. the man? 
similar the genet 


The DNA insect swat 

Malaria parasites carried by mosquitoes undergo 
gene mutations that can make them drug-resistant. 
Here's how doctors are crowdsourcing the fightback 


The latest anti-malaria weapon 
is not a drug - it's data. If you 

can sequence the genomes of 
thousands of malaria parasites 
and of the Anopheles mosqui¬ 
toes that carry them, you can 
spot genetic mutations that can 
cause drug and insecticide resis¬ 
tance. Better still, if you build a 
system to spot such changes - 
and let doctors compare notes 
online - they can alter focal 
public-health strategies to keep 
existing drugs effective. 

That's what the Wellcome 
Trust Sanger Institute in Cam¬ 
bridge and Bangkok's JVlahi- 
dol-Oxford Tropical Medicine 
Research Unit are doing. For 
the past few months, Sanger 
has been sequencing DNA 
extracted from blood belonging 
to malaria patients around the 
world. The Cambridge institute 
combines each sample's genetic 
information with related meta¬ 
data (such as its origin). That's 
a lot of data: a single sample of 
the malaria parasite contains 


23 million nucleotides to map, 
and already some 200 samples 
have been sequenced. 

So how to make sense of 
all this raw data? Cambridge- 
based Jacob Almagro-Garcia, 
25, and Magnus Manske, 35 - 
with Olivo Miotto, 47, in Bang¬ 
kok - fou nd a solution. MapSeq, 
their interactive database, lets 
medics and researchers spot 
patterns in gene mutations and 
tai lor hea Ith campaigns to local 
variations. MapSeq lets med¬ 
ics visualise individual DNA 
samples from their region, and 
compare how they differ from 
other samples from around the 
world. That gives them a real¬ 
time genetic map of malaria. 

The open-source software 
(in beta) can be adapted to 
track other diseases too. For 
Miotto, it's a platform for open- 
data science: "MapSeq belongs 
to a new class of research 
tools, combining technology 
with strong community partic¬ 
ipation mapseq,net/pf TC 
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DIY biology 

Amateur biohackers 
build their own 
lab equipment, 
write their own 
code (computer 
and genetic) and 
design their own 
biological systems. 
Engineering tissue, 
purifying proteins, 
extracting nucleic 
adds and altering 
the genome itself 
can now be done on 
a hobbyist budget. 
Tyson Anderson, a 
specialist in the US 
Army, is engineering 
bio luminescent yeast 
to construct sugar- 
powered lamps for 
use in Afghanistan. 

Pop-up Idea 
shops 

Ad agencies are 
offering their 
services free to 
local communities. 
Ogilvy Group UK 
recently opened 
The Idea Shop in 
Brixton, south 
London, offering 
advice on PR, social 
media, branding and 
design. Near its HQ 
in Camden, north 
London, Rainey 
Kelly Campbell 
Roalfe/Y&R also 
went hyper-local 
and donated its 
creative expertise 
to local shopkeepers 
and stall owners. 

StorytastSng 

Brazilian 
professional 
storyteller Man 
Bren man uses food 
to incite in adults 
the same awe 
he usually gets 
from audiences 
of children. He 
organises "Literary 
Degu stations", 
where special 
dishes are cooked 
to expand on the 
narrative of the 
story, which can 
also be accompanied 
by music and dance. 
Estelle Ricoux 



Interviews designed 
to blow your mind 

We've all been there. You're sitting in front of the panel - that 
last hurdle to landing your dream job. You've spent time pre¬ 
paring for the questions: what your strengths and weaknesses 
are, why you want to work there... But then there's that one 
question that comes out of nowhere - the oddball question. 

Prepare yourself with our top-ten list of quirky questions 
posted by job applicants at g I assdoor.com. A/lko Tatalovk 

How many tennis balls are in this room and why? 

Asked at Yahoo 

You are in a room with three switches, which correspond to three bulbs 
in another room, and you don't know which switch corresponds to which 
bulb. You can only enter the room with the bulbs once. You cannot use 
any external equipment (power supplies, resistors, etc). How do you find 
out which bulb corresponds to which switch? 

Asked at Goldman Sachs 

Are your parents disappointed with your career aspirations? 

Asked at Fisher Investments 

If [ put you in a sealed room with a phone that had no dial tone, 
how would you fix it? 

Asked at Apple 

If you were a brick in a wail, which brick would you be and why? 

Asked at Nestle USA 

How would you move Mount Fuji? 

Asked at Microsoft 

Develop an algorithm for finding the shortest distance between two 
words in a document. After the phone interview is over, take a few 
hours to develop a working example in C++ and send it to the manager. 

Asked at Google 

Given a dictionary of words, how do you calculate the anagrams for a new word? 

Asked at Amazon 

How many hair salons are there in Japan? 

Asked at Boston Consulting 

Say you are dead - what do you think your eulogy would say about you? 

Asked at Nationwide Insurance 

All the questions have been self-reported by job-seekers at glassdoor.com 
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Each month WIRED'S 
chemist Dr John 
Emsley, author of 
nine books and 110 
research papers, 
deconstructs an 
everyday product. 


INGREDIENTS 

>Arginine 

(bicarbonate) 

>Cakium carbonate 


This month: Colgate 
Sensitive Pro-Relief 
toothpaste 


fluorophosphate 

> Aroma 

^Sodium silicate 

>Cei!ulose gum 

>Titanium dioxide 

> Potassium 
acesulfame 

>Xanthan gum 

>Swcralose 


what’s inside> 

Colgate Sensitive 
Pro-Relief Toothpaste 

The exhaust 
sealer for 
your teeth 

Brush away your plaque with some 
wound-healing, car-repairing paste 


Cellulose gum 

A thickening agent 
(E466) that is used 
in many products, 
from detergent gels 
hricating jelly, 
is food-grade 
quality and gives 
the toothpaste its 
desired texture. 


Cleaning agent 

Sodium lauryl 
sulfate Is a foaming 
surfactant that lifts 
dirt and grease off 
the teeth. 


Xanthan gum 

This holds all the 
other ingredients 
together as a 
homogenous paste. 


Other ingredients: 
Sorbitol 

This keeps the paste 
moist It 3s a sugar 
alcohol (E415), made 
on an industrial scale 
from glucose and 
hydrogen. Used as a 
sugar substitute as it 
won't decay teeth. 


Titanium dioxide 

An Intensely white 
pigment (E171), 


Potassium 

acesulfame 

An artificial 
sweetener (E95G) 
that consists of 
a ring molecule 
with sulphur and 
nitrogen atoms. 


Sodium silicate 

Aka water glass 
(Na ? Si0 3 ), this is an 
adhesive that's used 
to heal wounds. 

It can also be used 
as an emergency 
repair paste for 
sealing leaks in 
car exhausts. 


Sucralose 

A sweetener made 
from sugar to which 
three chlorine atoms 
are attached, making 
it impossible for 
enzymes to break it 
down into acids. 


Sodium mono- 
fluorophosphate 

This provides 
the fluoride to 
strengthen enamel 
by converting the 
calcium phosphate 
hydroxide of which it 
is made into calcium 
phosphate fluoride. 


Calcium carbonate 

Occurring naturally 
In marble and egg 
shells (CaC0 3 ), this 
is used asafillerin 
plastics such as PVQ 
it also makes a great 
scouring powder. 


How it works; 

Arginine and calcium 
carbonate can repair 
tooth enamel. The 
arginine activates 
bacteria that 
neutralise adds, and 
the calcium, along 
with saliva, restores 
the enamel. 


Arginine 

An amino acid and 
a component of 
proteins. It is thought 
to aid healing - and 
makes the messenger 
molecule that 
triggers erections. 































































































ALL TOGETHER NOW 


Samsung Monte. The easy way to hang out 
with mates wherever you are. 





Samsung Monte 


The stylish new phone from Samsung has full social 
networking and instant messaging capabilities so 
you can now have all your friends at the touch of a 
screen. And with pre-installed BBC Flayer and film 
quality screen, you can watch your favourite films 
and programmes wherever you go. 



SAMSUNG 




TURN ON TOMORROW 





























































Jargon 

watch 


Sodality, n, 

A new variable for 
regulating our digital 
lives, where public not 
private is the default. 
Replacing privacy 
settings are sociality 
settings, including 
our maximum number 
of friends, or the 
channels through 
which we want 
to "socialise" our 
contents. Futurist 
Stowe Boyd has 
declared this the 
"decade of public/'. 


The Long Nose 

Remember Chris 
Anderson's "long tail" 
diagram? Microsoft's 
Bill Buxton has 
applied something 
similar to innovation, 
creating the "Long 
Nose". He argues that 
innovation happens 
over a long period, 
then spikes with an 
"a-ha!" moment in the 
public consciousness 
- creating the "nose" 
on the graph. The 
heart of innovation 
has to do with 
prospecting and 
refining. Think Steve 
Jobs and the iPad. 


Womb box, n. 

Devices that amplify 
noises in the uterus. 
"Womb boxes" aim 
to build a stronger 
auditory connection 
between parents and 
foetuses. Despite 
warnings by doctors, 
parents still push 
their music tastes 
on to their unborn. 
Does an iTunes Store 
sub-genre beckon? 
Estelle Ricoux 




ILLUSTRATIONS: JAN KALLWEJT; M ATTHEW TAYLOR. MEDICAL SCAN BY HENRY I GOLDBERG CENTER FOR ADVANCED IMAGING EDUCATION/UCSF DEPARTMENT OF RADIOLOGY AND BIOMEDICAL IMAGING 















































Talk to 
the hand 

A lexicon of the latest in gesture-based 
human-computer communication 

Back in the 80s the mouse became the standard for 
human-computer interface. Even trackpads and two- 
axis "air mice" used the same metaphor of movement 
across a flat desktop. Now infrared sensors, 3D cameras 
and multiple accelerometers are creating a language 
of gestures to replace mice with new tools, the human 
hand and body among them. What will the left-clicks 
of this new language be? Daniel Nye Griffiths 



Roll to scroll 
Device Hitachi Concept TV 
How it works A 3D camera 
mounted in this proof-of- 
concept interprets certain 
hand gestures as button 
presses. Rotating the hand 
scrolls through a "wheel" 
of channels on screen. 

Will it catch on? it's hard to 
lose a remote biologically 
attached to your wrist. 


Bucket throw 
Device XBox 360 with 
Project Natal 

How it works The voice-and- 

motion system tracks players 
with an infrared projector. 

In one paint-game demo users 
can cup hands and "splash" 
paint onto the screen. 

Will it catch on? It could 
revolutionise virtual painting. 
And water fights. 



Stash to the face 
Device Nintendo Wii with 
MotionPlus 

How it works The IVlotion PI us 
add-on supplements the Wii's 
motion sensing. In the smash- 
em-up Rage of the Gladiator, 
sweeping gestures control 
your war hammer's swing. 

Will it catch on? The iconic 
Zeida franchise promises 
MotionPlus sword fights. 



Gun fingers 

Developer Mgestyk 
How it works Mgestyk can 
use an Inexpensive 3D camera 
and stiil recognise individual 
finger motions. The software 
has its own gesture language 
- in this case, aim with the 
finger, shoot with the thumb. 
Cry of "pew-pew" optional. 
Will it catch on? At last a 
PC gaming/grime crossover. 


Purple Pizzazz / Manats 




Hush your phone 

Device Camera-enabled 
mobile-phone cradle 
How it works in development 
by GestureTek Inc, this lets 
drivers use mobiles safely. 

A palm turned to the cradle's 
camera sends a Bluetooth 
"stop" command, ending a call. 
Will it catch on? Real-world 
ubiquity as a sign to halt will 
support this usage. 


Take a picture 

Device Sixth Sense 
(prototype) 
developed by 
Pranav Mlstry, 

MIT Media Lab 
How it works 
SixthSense ties 
together a camera, 
a projector and a 
phone. The camera 
sees a shape and 
takes a shot of 
whatever is inside (It 
needs coloured bands 
to help It distinguish 
the fingers). Then 
the projector displays 
the photograph, to 
be saved, shared or 
deleted. 

Will it catch on? 

It's a very familiar 
gesture - although 
the finger-bands may 
have to go. 



Moving through space 

Developer Oblong Industries 
How it works Oblong's g-speak 
spatial operating environment 
maps virtual space to the 
screen. A "push" squeezes 
objects to the screen edge, 
a forceful gesture "throws" 
data to another monitor. 

Will it catch on? The obvious 
initial market is in bespoke 
apps for high-tech set-ups, 
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The person locator 


Sara Murray set up eanfused.com, 
Now she helps track the vulnerable 

"When someone tells me that something 
is impossible to do, I want to do it and 
show it is possible/' says serial entre- 
preneur Sara Murray, 41, Her latest chal¬ 
lenge resulted in buddi, a device that can 
help track down vulnerable people who 
have lost their way or wandered astray. 

Murray, who also founded price compar¬ 
ison website confused.com, got the idea 
during a visit to the supermarket, when 
her four-year-old daughter Rowcna briefly 
went missing. To avoid a repeat scenario, 


she searched for a device that could keep tabs on her 
daughter's location, but was unable to find anything. 
"It was ridiculous - all our modern technology, and I 
could not give her something which would tell me if 
she needed help and where she was/' she says. 

But for Murray this was a gap in the market. 
Knowing nothing about how to build such a device, 
she called upon her business and tech contacts. The 
result was buddi - a 60-gram, 
GPS-enabled tracker that 
locates users to within a ten- 
metre radius. And at £299 plus 
monthly subscriptions, she's 
also found a business model. 
huddi.co.uk Rachel Abrams 
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Finding it hard 
to identify a 
certain smell? 

Try using your 
eyes instead 

There's a new 
way to distinguish 
smells: vision. 
Researchers at 
the University 
of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 
have developed a 
way to compare 
aromas visually. 

Kenneth Suslick 
and his colleagues 
used tiny squares 
of polymer film 
to hold 36 drops 
of chemically 
responsive dyes that 
change colour when 
exposed to certain 
gases. The cards, 
called colorimeters, 
could be used to 
detect hidden 
explosives or be 
worn like a radiation- 
dose badge to 
signal exposure to 
toxic chemicals. 

The cards give 
aromas a unique 
fingerprint, so 
they can be used 
to detect subtle 
differences in 
complex scents, 
such as varieties of 
brand-name coffees 
(see below), more 
effectively than 
electronic noses. 

Frank Swain 
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It’s not the friends you meet, 


Take away all the people you barely know. Take away 
all the people you don't feel comfortable around. 

Take away anyone you wouldn’t trust with a secret. 
Who you’re left with are your best friends. Your 


BlackBerry - Messenger group. The people you can 
be honest and open with. The ones you enjoy meaningless 
conversations with. On BfiM M it's not how many friends 


you have. But how much of a friend they are. 




Ll/E 


what you do on BBM. 


: = : BlackBerry 


blackberry.co.uk/bbm 


■r. 2010 Research in Motion Limited fill rights reserves BlackBerry ‘, RiM - , Research In Motion". SureTypo’-, SurePrQss ond related trademarks, names, and logos are the properly of Research Motion 
Limited and are registered and/or used in I he- U.B and countries around the world. 



RUSSELL M DAVIES 

‘Pop culture is mired in 
significance because 
the web is full of trivia* 




I wanted to write this column about “play”, 
but I can barely bring myself to write the word 
down. It's fallen prey to our 21st-century need for 
significance - another thing wrapped in meaning, 
even if artificially induced. Just to hear play 
invoked in publictroubles me. It can't be said lightly (or playfully): 
it’s become an area of discipline, a subject for consultancy, a 
whole, you know, thing. Which is a shame, as play should be none 
of these things. It should be light and untroubled by meaning. 


(Current high score on Orbital - 
gravity twode: 53) 

Of course, if you're a play professional Ym 
not having a go at you. And who am I to 
argue against the close examination of tlie 
insubstantial? But I went to see Avatar last 
night, and now I can't help but worry about 
why contemporary culture has got so heavy. 
Heavy and long. Heavy and long and loud. 
(Current ambient noise level, 
ACCORDING TO WlDENGISEt 44DB) 
Every movie trailer is punctuated with those 
deep, booming bass notes. The ones that sig¬ 
nify tension and importance - often accom¬ 
panied by SUDDEN BIG WORDS. And the 
average movie seems to have gotten really 
long and really dark. They're no deeper or 
more substantive than movies of the past - 
they’ve just adopted aesthetic cues that say, 
“This is serious, this is worthwhile”. 

Avataf s success can, perhaps, be explained 
by its embrace of all this inflated significance: 
it rounds up all these signifiers of depth and 
chucks them at the screen, appropriating all 
that's mirthless and important. There's the 
deification of trees, the sanctity of drumming 
circles, the evil of corporations and militar¬ 
ies, Uie clear and certain belief in “a network 
of energy", vaguely African singing, vaguely 
Native-American headdresses and abso¬ 
lutely no jokes or humour whatsoever. 

Not that there's anything wrong with 
all of the above. It's just that those tilings 
used to be the constituent parts of a Roger 
Dean album cover and now they're the most 

0 0 0 


successful movie of all time. The adolescent 
quest for meaning has been inflated into a 
culture-spanning genre. It’s as if a 13-year- 
old got given $300 million dollars and a 
movie studio. Again, I should emphasise, not 
a bad thing C though probably not as good as 
giving a nine-year-old the same money). It's 
just that it seems to becoming the only thing. 
The significant is driving out the light. Goth 
used to be a fringe culture, but it's suddenly 
the biggest thing we've got. Everywhere you 
look there are gloomy protagonists, mean¬ 
ingful looks and booming noises. Buffy with¬ 
out the jokes. Prog without the rock. 
(Current lat/long; +53° 0' 3.60” / 
-1° 27'29.16") 

Or look at Saturday-night telly: full to 
the brim with what we used to call ‘Tight 



entertainment*, people in sparkly 
gear singing, dancing and skating. It 
should be a trivialist's dream, but it's 
not, because every other moment is 
deeply mired in emotion, depth and 
significance. For every 30 seconds of 
pretty dancing we get hours of per¬ 
sonal growth, redemption, tears and 
learning. Even the singing style du 
jour- that ululating refusal to set¬ 
tle on a single note - seems part of 
the same trend: songs granted artifi¬ 
cial emotional significance through 
amped-up gospel techniques. It 
makes you long for some proper 
dumb pop music from people who 
can’t sing but have spangly ideas 
and an infectious noise. 

(Current listening: "Pelican 
West" - Haircut 100) 

So, why are we talking about 
this? Why is this talk of art and X 
Factor despoiling wired's pristine 
vision of technology and the future? 
Because it's all the fault of the inter- 
net. Popular culture Is so domi¬ 
nated by weight and “significance" 
because the web is so good at snacks 
and trivia. Artists and creators have 
been told they need to create events 
to compete with free downloadable 
media. They need to deliver some¬ 
thing that can't be copied, replicated 
or downloaded. And the easiest way 
to do it seems to be via fake authen¬ 
ticity - impenetrable plots, elliptical 
dialogue, those constant booming 
noises and, above-all, length. Three- 
hour movies resting on the sketchi¬ 
est of stories or multiple-series TV 
shows with plots that never resolve, 
drifting from significant moment to 
reversal to cliff-hanger. 

Personally, I think the best cul¬ 
tural stuff is bright, clever and 
quick - Cole Porter, Fawlty Towers ; 
Motown. I'm just hoping the rest of 
our culture-makers come to terms 
with the internet and stop bom¬ 
barding us with their significance. 
Otherwise we'll never get out of the 
pictures before the chippy closes. 

(BOOM!) 



MKROBIOGRAPHY 

Russell M Davies previously 
worked in advertising, launching 
Microsoft Office and Explorer. 
He organises the London 
Interesting conferences and 
blogs at russGlldavfes.com 
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NEW CITROEN DS3 

Anti Retro Is a movement. A new movement that believes in the principle of customisation with 38 combinations 
of body and roof colour That believes in spacious, high quality interiors. That believes in hi-tech kit, USB 
connections and Hi-fis with Bluetooth? That believes in choice, 6 petrol and diesel models, From a Frugal 
99gm CO 2 to a sports equipped ISOhp model. Believe in Anti Retro and make history, don't repeat it. 

For more information on new D53 please visit www.crtroen-ds3.co.uk, call free on 0800 2 62 262, 
or text DS3 to 84880. 



CREATIVE TECHNOLOGIE 


CITROEn 


Official Government Fuel Consumption Figures (litres per 100km/mpg) and CO Emissions (g/kml. Highest; DS3 1.6 THP ISOhp: Urban 9.4/30.1, Extra 
Urban 5.1/55.4, Combined 67/42.2 and 155 CO 2 . Lowest: DS3 1.6HDi 90hp: Urban 47/60.1, Extra Urban 3.3/85.6, Combined 3.8/74,3 and 99 CO 2 . 

































The digital dragons 


Four of the online economy's leading venture capit alists describe the perfect pitch 


1 Daniel Waterhouse, 38 Saul Klein, 39 

(Wellington Partners) (Index Ventures) 


Dharmash Mistry, 39 

(Balderton Capital) 


Portfolio includes: 5 pot if y, 

Live bookings, Qype 
Currently investing in: "We are seeing 
more businesses using the 'freemium' 
model. We also really like the local 
area, where local businesses are 
successfully exploiting the power 
of the internet" 

How to pitch ideas: "Explain what 
your business delivers quickly - I want 
to understand what the end user 
does and experiences, and why this 
is a good thing. The first five to ten 
minutes are critical. And don't leave 
the [management] team to the end/' 


Portfolio includes: MOO, 

Alert Me, LOVEFfLM 
Currently investing in: "I find data 
businesses exciting - the cost is tow 
for billion-dollar global markets. New 
ways to aggregate, leverage and 
analyse data have changed media, 
telecoms and retail. They will soon 
change even more basic industries 
like energy, food and security." 

How to pitch ideas: "Show us the 
product, and if you can't do that, 
at least show us search data about 
potential demand for your product 
Spreadsheets are not interesting." 


Portfolio includes: Bebo, 

MySql, Betfair 

Currently investing in: "The 

next generation of online and 
mobile payments, the future of 
entertainment and information 
- online and social gaming, web 
and TV convergence, e-readers/" 

How to pitch ideas: "Keep it simple, 
focused and supported by a few 
facts - ideally less than 30 minutes. 
We want to know how strong the 
entrepreneur Is, what is the problem 
they are uniquely trying to solve, and 
how big the addressable market Is/' 
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The new black gold 

Not oil, but printer ink - it costs 3,147 times more 
than crude, wired ranks some liquid assets 



Human semen (price 

charged by fertility clinics) 
£44,000 per litre equivalent 

Swine flu vaccine 
(Pandemrix) 

£12,000 per litre 

Scent of Eros 
"pheromone” cologne 
£3,198 per litre 
Domains de la Romanes 
Conti 1997 red wine 
£1,310 per litre 

Chanel N D 5 eau de parfum 

£1,020 per litre 

Hewlett-Packard black ink 

£952.40 per litre 

Human blood (UK price of 
collection and processing) 
O9S.G0 par litre 

Comvita Manuka 
honey (UMF 25+) 

£160 per litre 

Absolut vodka 

£22,97 per litre 

La Vieiile Bon-Sscours 
Belgian beer 

£16.00 per litre 

Berg water 

(bottled iceberg melt) 

£6.20 per litre 

Starbucks cappuccino 

£5.BO per litre 
Red Boll 
£4,40 per litre 

Diesel (February 
average on UK forecourts) 
£1.10 per litre 

15 Crude Oil 

£0 30 per litre 
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4 Harry Nelis, 46 

C Aec«l Partners) 

Portfolio includes: Gameforge, 

Kayak, Check24 

Currently investing In: "We look for 
companies that have the potential 
to dominate an initially small market 
that subsequently experiences 
explosive growth," 

How to pitch Ideas: "Cover the basks 
- team, problem, solution, business 
model, competition, financials. Ideally, 
you convince your audience that you 
are solving an Important problem in 
a superior way and that you are one 
of the few who can do so. Success is 
agreeing on the next meeting." JM 



Everyday life is 
a numbers game 

Out this month is a welcomingly 
cerebral celebration of the maths 
that is all around us. Among 
many eye-opening examples in 
Alex Bellos's A lex's Adventures 
in Numbered are Vedic maths 
tricks that give you a spiritual 
high; Phi - aka the golden ratio 
- found in shells, the financial 
markets and the design of the 
iPod (.lefty, and regression to 
the mean, which explains why 
sports stars perform worse 
after appearing on the cover of a 
magazine. (Bloomsbury, £13,99) JM 
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Underwater 
exit strategy 


The US navy's new escape 
trainer helps prepare for the 
day your submarine sinks 


Getting out of a plunging 
fighter jet is simple: pull the 
eject lever. Escaping from a 
disabled nuclear sub? A bit 
trickier. You first have to climb 
into a full-body buoyancy suit 
(which later transforms into 
a one-man life raft), then 
scramble into an escape cham¬ 
ber, seal the door, inflate the 
suit, and hold on tight as the 
lock is flooded with icy water. 


Then open the hatch 
and try not to panic 
during that long ffoaf 
to the surface. Luckily, 
the US Naval School in New 
London, Connecticut, now 
has a facility that lets sailors 
perform not-so-dry runs. The 
11-metre-deep, 318,000-fitre 
tank - the first of its kind in 
the US - offers exact repli¬ 
cas of the escape chambers 
in Virginia- and Los Angeles- 
class submarines. Perfect for 
teaching sailors how to rise to 
the top. Cameron Bird 


How to evade Davy Jones’s locker 


1 Below the tank, a 
trainee rips into a 
buoyancy suit, then 
clambers up into the 
escape chamber. 

2 Inside, the sailor 
plugs Into an sir valve 
to start Inflating 

the suit while an 
instructor attaches 
a safety tether. The 
trainee then grabs on 
to handies as the 
water pours in. 



3 Once the 
compartment is 
fi coded, a hatch Is 
opened overhead. 

The tether is released 
and the buoyancy of 
the suit carries the 
sailor to the surface, 
where additional 
instructors wait 


4 Upon surfacing, 
a raft deploys from a 
hip-pouch on the suit, 
puffing out like a 
blowfish. It may be 
a little undignified, 
but in a real at-sea 
emergency it beats 
sitting in a steel coffin 
on the seafloor. 
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Fashion fades, only style remains the same The Eee PC* Seashel 
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The networked ocean 


New York 

The main east coast US port is a 
popular link from Balboa, Panama, 
and a first port of call from Hamburg 
and Rotterdam. A throughput drop 
of 2.2 per cent Is expected this year 
as NYC is also a large export hub. 
Ships visualised: 215 in 12 hours 


Vancouver 

Vancouver is emerging - along with 
Seattle - as a secondary but vital 
link between North America 
and Asia. Nine of the top ten 
Incoming routes are from China 
- the other being Singapore. 
Ships visualised: 150 


London 

This is still a vital entry point 
to the UK (along with ports such 
as Felixstowe, Hull/Grimsby, 
Southampton and Edinburgh/ 
Grangemouth) but it is really 
a series of stops along the Thames, 


Ships visualised: 101 


ILLUSTRATION: JER THORP. PORTS WOT LINKED HERE 




Singapore 

The world's leading container 
port in 2008 by TEU Ctwenty-foot- 
equi valent units, a measure used 
to show container capacity), with 
29 million units passing through the 
port's four container facilities. 
Ships visualised: 574 


Rotterdam 

One of the heavy lifters on 
the northern European circuit, 
which also includes Hamburg, 
Antwerp, the Baltic destinations 
ie Havre and London, 

Ships visualised: 719 
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Splintersville 


In 1977, Scott Weaver decided to replicate 
the Golden Gate Bridge with toothpicks 
and glue. When the 17-year-old finished 
that project, he just kept going, and his 
hobby became an all-consuming quest to, 
as he puts It, "blow people's minds" with 
toothpicks. Mission accomplished, then. 

The Rohnert Park, California, resident, 
a surfer and competitive freestyle Frisbee 
player - who also likes to transform his 
house into a castle for Christmas - has 
poured 3,000 hours into his three-met re¬ 


tail, 10kg simulacrum of San Francisco, 
Ripley's Believe It or Not offered Weaver 
$40,000 (£27,000) for his 100,000-tooth- 
pick town, but he turned It down without 
hesitation. "Other than my wife and my 
son, this is the most important thing in 
my life," he says, "I just regret that my 
mother wasn't able to see it while she 
was alive," David Downs 



MBINANT 


Canadian poet Christian Bbk 
wants his work to live on after 
he's gone. Like, bit lions of years 
after. He's going to encode it 
into the DN A of the bacteria 
Deinococcus radlodurans. 

If it works, his poem could 
outlast the human race. He 
wants to inject the DMA with 
a string of nucleotides that 
form a comprehensible poem 
- and the protein that the cell 
produces should also form a 
second poem, Here's how he 
plans to do it. Bryan Gardiner 


DEVISE A CIPHER 
Bdk will create a code that links 
tetters of the alphabet with 
genetic nucleotides (adenine, 
cytosine, guanine and thymine, 
aka ACGT). Each triplet of 
nucleotides will correspond to 
a letter so that, say, ACT 
represents the letter a, AGT 
is the letter b and so on. 

FORESEE THE REPLY 

Bbk will have to choose his 
ciphers carefully, as his poem 
chemically ordains the sequence 
of amino acids that the bacteria 
will create in response. There 
are eight trillion possible 
combinations, but depressingly 
few of them yield useful 
two-way vocabularies. 

WRITE THE POEM 
After using hand-coded 
software to determine which 
ciphers will give him the 
maximum two-way potential, 
Bbk will finally start 
composing. He says his poem 
will probably need to have a 
" repetitive, in cantata ry 
quality". You don't say*.. 


Once the poem is complete, lab 
technicians will string together 
the nucleotide polymers, 
creating a DMA fragment to 
insert into D. radiodurans. It'll 
probably take several attempts 
to get the bacteria to accept 
the genetic info. Talk about 
publish or perish. 
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THE NEW JAGUAR X F DIESEL 5 IS AN EXTRAORDINARY FOUR DOOR COUPE. 
WITH EXTRAORDINARY FIGURES TO MATCH LIKE 42 EXHILARATING MFG 
BECAUSE WE BELIEVE THAT EFFICIENCY IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF PERFORMANCE 


AT THE HEART OF THIS PERFORMANCE IS JAGUAR 5 ACCL AIMED l 0 LITRE AJ V6D 
GEN III ENGINE WITH PARALLEL SEQUENTIAL TURBO BOOSTING. IT'S NOT ONLY 
EFFICIENT IT HAS THE POWER TO MATCH EVEN THE CAR ON THE NEXT PAGE 


THE JAGUAR XF DIESEL S 


£X PE RIENCE THE EXTRAORDINARY: 

JAGUAR.CO.UK/XF | OBOO 169 4392 
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FUEL CONSUMPTION FIGURES PORJAGUAR X£MES£L S: MPG (L/ 1QQKM): URBAN 30.0 EX T RA UR BAN} 51,3(5.5). 

COMBINED 42.0 (6.8). CO, EMISSIONS 179 G/KM. 


DAN ARIELY 

‘Over-optimism 
can be both good 
and bad for us’ 


Since the economic bust and resulting 
recession, people often ask me whether 
I'm optimistic about our future. When we 
think about optimism from the perspective 
of behavioural economics, two important 
questions come to mind in light of our present circumstances. 
First, where do we fall naturally on the scale of optimism? 
And second, is there a place for optimism at this point? 



So, is it in our nature to be optimistic? One 
of the most basic findings in behavioural 
economics is what is called the optimism 
bias (also known as the positivity illusion). 
The basic idea is that when peoplejudge their 
odds of achieving good outcomes (getting 
a good job, successful marriages, financial 
success, etc), they estimate their own odds 
to be higher than those of others'. Similarly 
when people judge the odds of negative 
outcomes befalling them (a heart attack, a 
parking ticket, divorce, etc), they estimate 
their own odds to be lower than other oth¬ 
ers’. We are pretty confident that bad things 
won't happen to us. 

The optimism bias transcends gender, age, 
education and nationality, although depres¬ 
sion does seem to regulate it (depressed 
people tend to show a smaller optimism bias 
and a more accurate perception of reality). 
So, given this deep-seated tendency for over- 
optimism, as well as its sheer magnitude, 

I suspect that even in the current economic 
situation we are still overly optimistic. This 
tendency is likely to have been dampened 
(rightfully so) by recent events, but I don't 
think that it has been completely deflated. 

Whether over-optimism is good or bad for 
us is not a simple question, as in many cases it 
is both good and bad: individuals often suffer 
for their optimism. At the same time, society 
as a whole often benefits from the decisions 
that result from the over-optimism of its 
members. Think of this as another version 
of the “paradox of thrift" - where spending 
a lot is bad for the individual, but good for 

0 0 0 ^ n m 



the economy as a whole. Just imagine a 
society where no one would take on the 
risk of creating start-ups, developing new 
medications, opening restaurants or starting 
new businesses (most of these fail in the first 
few years, yet they crop up all the time). A 
society where no one is overly optimistic and 
no one takes too much risk would be a society 
of Eeyores, which does not sound terribly 
appealing. Although no one in that society 
would fail because they took a risk, it is hard 
to imagine such a society advancing much. 

So we are natural optimists. But are there 
any objective reasons for optimism, given the 
recession? There are countless half-empty 
glasses strewn about, but I also think that 
there are many half-full ones. One of the main 

|| Rt.-I- i - 


lessons of the recession is the extent 
of human irrationality (conflicts of 
interest, extrapolating long-term 
projections from short-term trends, 
placing too much d ust in economic 
advisers, etc) and the extent of their 
devastating consequences. 

Given this range of irrational ten¬ 
dencies, you might wonder where 
optimism can comfortably reside. 
Although 1 do not anticipate that 
this recession will change human 
nature in any significant way, I 
am hopeful that the lessons we Ve 
learned might make their way into 
our own habits, business practice 
and better regulations. I don't think 
we are in any way better, more 
thoughtful people, but I'm hoping 
that if we take these painful lessons 
to heart and mind, we might create 
lasting changes in our environment 
- and we seem to be doing so. 

From my professorial stand¬ 
point [ see that undergraduates, 
rather than flocking in droves 
to investment-bankingjobs, are 
turning to volunteering, start-ups 
and pursuing all kinds of dreams. 
From an economics point of view, 
there are indications that, for the 
first time in many years, Ameri¬ 
cans are starting to save money 
(and although this might not 
quicken the economic recovery, it 
is good in the long run). 

Similarly, we are building 
smaller homes and smaller cars; 
and even banks (hankst) have 
started to think about how to 
help people make better financial 
decisions, such as spending less 
and taking more financial respon¬ 
sibility. It looks, too, as if banking 
regulation is advancing in a posi¬ 
tive direction. And though these 
regulations are unlikely to prevent 
all future financial shenanigans, 
they will prevent some of them. 

So to answer our two questions: 
yes, we are naturally optimistic; and 
yes, I do think that there is a place 
for optimism at this point. 



MICROBIOGRAPHY 

Dan Ariely is the James B Duke 
professor of behavioural economics 
at Duke University North Carolina 
and the author of Predictably 
Irrational (HarperCollms) 
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THE MORE YOU LEARN ABOUT THE JAGUAR XF DIESEL S THE MORE 
EXTRAORDINARY IT BECOMES, THE XF POWERS FROM 0-60 IN 5-9 BREATHTAKING 
SECONDS, IN A BEAUTIFUL, DISTINCTIVE DESIGN THAT HAS NOW WON MORE 
THAN 50 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


IN FACT. WE BELIEVE, WITHOUT EXCEPTION IT IS THE BEST FOUR-DOOR COUPE 
IN THE WORLD. EXCEPT FOR THE EXTRAORDINARY CAR ON THE PREVIOUS PAGE 
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1 PEEFORM1X HD TUBE 

fn HD mode the X-ray tube deflects its stream of 
photons so that the focal point is sampled from 
two different angles simultaneously. This 
delivers higher spatial resolution by better 
determining a point's location in 3D space. 


The safer scanner 

General Electric’s CT75Q scanner has halved 
the radiation dosage of a CAT scan 

Millions of diagnostic CT scans are made every year 
in the UK, but their widespread use is also a cause for 
concern - the high doses of X-ray radiation used during 
the tests are suspected of causing cancers. The new 

scanner from General Electric, the CT750 HD, delivers 
high-resolution images, but reduces radiation dosage 
by 50 per cent thanks to a better photon detector and 
smarter rendering algorithms. Michael Conroy 


The high-definition tube and 
Gemstone detector rotate around the 
patient taking a series of X-rays. 
Photons are absorbed by parts of the 
body in varying degrees according to 
their electron density (bones are 
especially dense), allowing the 
detector to convert those photons it 
does receive into electrical impulses. 
In turn, these impulses are processed 
into a 3D view of the patient. 


2 SPECTRAL IMAGING MODI 

Spectral imaging identifies an object's 
composition by checking the attenuation 
of its high- and low-energy photons against 
known attenuation profiles for various 
materials. This improves diagnosis. 





















3 XTREAM 3D CONSOLE 

The CT750 HD's various scan settings are 
programmed En the console. An onboard 
processor lets the operator measure particular 
objects or review live 3D models of the patient 
before sending the digital results directly to a 
doctor's reading room. 


4 ADAPTIVE 

STATISTICAL 

ITERATIVE 

RECONSTRUCTION 

(ASIR) 

Algorithms running on 
a dedicated processor 
assemble images from 
the data acquisition 
system [7] into the 
final 3D Image, In the 
process the algorithms 
remove 50 per cent of 
noise and 40 per cent of 
the errors introduced by 
the scanner itself. 
Because fewer scans 
are needed for a dear 
picture* there Is less 
exposure to radiation. 
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5 VOLUME HELICAL 
SHUTTLING 

By continuously 
scanning and shuttling 
the patient backwards 
and forwards, the 
CT750 can model the 
body in live 3D. This 
allows specialists to 
observe the operation 
of a patient's organs 
- Ideal for locating 
blood clots In the 
brain or analysing 
joint movement. 



7 VO LARA DATA 
ACQUISITION 


6 G£ GEMSTONE 
DETECTOR 


SYSTEM (DAS) 

After removing 
Interference, the 
DAS converts light 
information Into 
digital 3D Images, 
capturing both Sight 
intensity and depth. 
The DAS takes 
samples 7,131 
times per second. 


6E synthesised the 
structure of garnet 
to take advantage of 
the mineral's optical 
properties. The 
detector took eight 
years and $110 
million to develop, 
but its D.03ps 
sampling time reduces 
blurring and streaks. 



Place in download ranking of (Mussolini, 
a €0,79 iPhone app, on Italian iTUnes. 

The II Duce app was withdrawn 
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Amount the USA spends annually on 
detecting near-Earth objects - asteroids 
or comets with orbits close to Earth's 



Percentage of US youths (aged 12 to 17) 
who have received an explicit image via 
SMS (four per cent admit sending them) 


$28.8 MILLION 

Price of a used IMasa space shuttle. The 
agency initially asked for $42 million, 
and will now throw in an engine as well 



Proportion of news stories that repeat 
or repackage published information, 
based on a week-long study of all news 
outlets in Baltimore, Maryland, USA 

40mph 

Top speed of humans based on the 
forces leg muscles can generate, 
according to a physiological study 



Most popular password, based on 
32 million hacked rockyou.com log-ins 
For sourc&s, see page 138 












WARREN ELLIS 

‘Robots going to the 
Moon doesn’t make 
our nipples stand up’ 

I am writing this in the wake of the 
announcement - entirely expected - that US 
government funding for Nasa’s human space 
flight initiatives has been cancelled, and any 
American progress in that area will now be 
turned over to private enterprise. And if you think that this 
is a good idea, just ask yourself how reliable your local rail 
service has been since deregulation. 



The single simplest reason why human space 
flight Is necessary is this, stated as plainly as 
possible: keeping all your breeding pairs in 
one place is a retarded way to run a species. 

In the past, people have offered me argu¬ 
ments against this. That we should fix our 
biosphere before running off to another one, 
for instance - as if we're utterly incapable of 
doing two things at once. This sometimes 
leads to the fu rther argument that the hu man 
race doesn't deserve to persist, and that it 
is arrogance to wish to protect 
the species and its achievements. 

I personally believe that if that is 
your position, you may as well just 
kill yourself now. I'll help. 

People argue that the money 
could be better spent elsewhere. 
Honestly, that's an argument that 
can be applied to pretty much any¬ 
th ing. Imagine how many starving 
people could be fed if, say, a 100 per 
cent Simon Cowell tax was levied 
on any instance of Simon Cowell. 

Imagine if anyone caught spending 
money on Stephanie Meyer novels 
could be rendered down into their 
constituent chemicals and scattered 
on barren land as organic fertiliser, 

AH of these arguments arc weak- 
minded bullshit and fail to address 
the central issue: if animals all live 
in the same place, one little accident 
can remove them entirely from the 
gene pool. And I didn't spend all 
these years evolving the ability to 


operate a bottle-opener to have all possible 
minions immolated in one go. (ft may be true 
that other biospheres are far less kind to 
human life. But so is Glasgow. We adapt.) 

The second good reason is why the Chinese 
space programme may not, in the final analy¬ 
sis, galvanise anyone into kickstarting human 
space flight initiatives: because the Chinese 
will probably end up going to the Moon 
robotically, and robots don't make our met¬ 
aphorical nipples stand up. Well, not unless 



we’re one of those creepy techs from 
Japan hellbent on constructing 
android whores in the near term. 

wired may be the wrong place 
to say this, but robots going places 
is not as exciting as humans going 
places. The only people clamouring 
for space launches to Mars to recover 
the wanderingrobot skateboard cur¬ 
rently stuck in a sandtrap there are, 
well the people who want to make 
it their android whore. And when 
your Martian explorer is not explor¬ 
ing any more because it's stuck in 
a sandtrap, it means you've sent a 
skateboard to do the job of a human. 

Exploration has always been cen¬ 
tral to the human drive. Not because 
of population pressure, nor trade 
necessity, but because it's in our 
essential nature to wonder what 
and where is next. We are unique in 
the biosphere as creatures of imagi¬ 
nation. Robot missions do not thrill 
us because the empathetic engage¬ 
ment is on a level with watching a 
Roomba do a decent job of hoover- 
ing some carpet fluff. It is nowhere 
near the same as seeing and hear¬ 
ing one of us walking somewhere 
brand new and telling us about it in 
the knowledge (however misguided 
that might eventually prove) that 
more of us, the rest of us, will follow. 

We’re almost resentful of human 
space flight now, because politicians 
and greedy technocrats screwed us 
out of the translunar Martian col¬ 
ony future we al l thought was com¬ 
ing. We're just a little too resigned 
to another few years of puttering 
around in low Earth orbit, of quickie 
space tourism and trying not to fart in the 
International Space Station for 30 days at 
a time. Even the Chinese, the current eager 
lions of crewed missions, admit that their 
Moon missions may prove to be robotic. 

In my life I've seen a species go from believ¬ 
ing it will live in space to accepting, all too 
easily, that it will die on the same old dirt its 
ancestors rot in. Having a nice robot phone is 
not an acceptable substitute for a future. 


MICROBIOGRAPHY 

Warren Ellis is a prolific comic¬ 
book writer for Marvel and 
DC, as well as a novelist and 
commentator. You can read his blog 
at warreneMs.com and follow him 
at twitter.com/warrenetlis 
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Windows®. Life without Walls™. ASUS recommends Windows 7. 




Faster 


Smarter 


ASUS G51J 3D is 
powered by Into© Core® 
i7-720GM processor 


REPUBLIC OF 
GAMERS 


True-to-life virtual reality 3D gaming experience with NVIDIA 3D Vision which 
includes a pair of 3D glasses, transmitter and the 120Hz LCD panel 
Latest Intel® Core® i7 processor with Turbo Boost Technology to dynamically 
boost CPU performance 

3D surround sound audio enjoyment with EAX 4.0 and CMSS surround sound 
audio technology 


asus.co.uk/G51J3D 


Intel, the Intel Logo, Intel Instate Intel Core, and Core Inside are trademarks ot Into! Corporation in 
the US. and other counirias For more information ah ou t thB Intel processor feature rating, please 
refer lo www.lntel com/go/raimg. 
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Minute amounts of a 
specially formulated 
lubricant are automatically 
_.applied .to^acb watch. 


Right on time 

TAG Heuer’s HQ in Chaux de Fonds, Switzerland, manufactures and tests 
between 500 and 800 million watches every year. For our Tool kit 
series, wired enters the dust-free zone of the watchmaker's laboratory 
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1 Mainspring robot 

At TAG Heuer, watch 
manufacturing is done in two 
stages. The mechanical movements 
are assembled first' dials, hands 
and case are then mounted by a 
different team. Here, production 
robot TIOPCGL fixes the 
mainspring that powers the 
dock to the spring's stud. 


2 Lubrication 

Robot Ti OPLUB lubricates the 
various components of the watch. 
As with a car engine, this reduces 
wear on the components, keeping 
the watch running for longer. 


3 Stress test 

The TAG MG01 test machine 
subjects TAG Heuer's Carrera 
watches here to rigorous endurance 
tests, compressing them up to a 
maximum of ZOO Newtons offeree 
and twisting them with 100 
Newton centimetres of torque. 
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5 Pressure test 

TAG Heuer's Aquaracers 
are tested in the T2 RGD2 
for air- and water¬ 
tightness and subjected 
to pressures up to 300 
bar (one bar is the 
atmospheric pressure 
at sea-level). The lab 
applies more than 60 
tests to ensure reliability. 


4 Drop test 

The TAG JV1023 machine 
tests the shock-resistance 
of watches from different 
heights and using a variety of 
instantaneous accelerations, 
from 1SDG up to 5,OOOG. 
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THE BIG QUESTION What will transform our 
understanding of the brain in the next decade? 


Antdnio Damasio 

Director of the Brain and 
Creativity Institute. USC 

Marco lacoboni 

Neuroscientist and author 
of Mirroring People 

Gary Marcus 

Cognitive scientist. New 
York University 

Nicholas Humphrey 

Emeritus professor. London 
School of Economics 

Rebecca Saxe 

Cognitive 
neuroscientist. MIT 



Henry Markram 

Blue Brain Project, Ecole 
Polvtechmque, Lausanne 
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First it will become clear that neurons are still body cells, and more similar to than different from other 
body cells. This will strike the last blow against the mind (brain)/body problem. Second, electrical stimulation 
of brain regions, and efficient, neurally guided motor prostheses, will benefit brain-disease victims. 

The game changer is the study of multiple brains interacting with each other. Real progress will happen 
with magnetic-stimulation studies. Physiological activity in one subject can be used to modulate the 
stimulation that other subjects receive. Subjects will quickly learn how to stimulate each other's brains, 

Optogenetics, a technique that can be used to visualise individual neurons with millisecond temporal 
resolution. With this, we can advance beyond our current, rather fuzzy understanding of neural architecture 
to an intricate understanding of the neural code, and how information is represented in the brain. 

The brain stops at the skull, hut the mind doesn't. Scientists are appreciating that the brain is a hub in 
a bigger system of information exchange, with loops extending spatially beyond the body, and temporally 
info the past and future. Neuroscience is not enough: we need a better understanding of the person. 


The big advances of the last decade have come from the explosive study of the human brain with 
neuroimaging machines; the control of mouse brains offered by genetic interventions; and the analysis of 
huge data-sets afforded by supercomputers. But the next decade will bring completely new revolutions. 

Trying to build a brain. Before 2020, we will have the computing power to model complete, detailed 
simulations of the brain. Before we have finished, we will have learned how the brain represents reality and 
how it becomes conscious of the reality it has created. No more philosophy - genuine understanding. 
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Building the engines of a Smarter Planet: 

It’s not just what you have. 

It’s how you use it. 

On a smarter planet, midsize businesses are dealing with an explosion of data. Those who 
see it as an opportunity rather than a burden are seeking the right tools to turn their data 
into intelligence, gain meaningful insight and use it to take action.Introducing IBM Cognos 
Express - the first and only integrated business intelligence and planning solution buiit 
and priced to meet the needs of midsize business. Because it's not just what you have. 
It's how you use it: 



I Turn data into intelligence. Benefit from 
dashboards and reports that put complex 
data into a business context. Build an 
information-driven culture that connects 
disparate data and turns it into new 
intelligence. 


2 Uncover insights. Go from 
information to insight with the 
IBM Cognos Express solution. 
Spot business problems, 
recognise emerging trends 
immediately and analyse 
complex data. 



Take action. Use your insight to gain 
iK real-time visibility into future business 
results. Aligning your resources with 
planning helps you react faster to 
changes in the market, reduce costs, 
increase sales and boost production. 


Plug IBM Cognos Express into your 
infrastructure within an hour. 
Starting at 

per user per month . 1 


E 19' 



Register for a free 30-day trial. 


Midsize businesses axe the engines of a Smarter Planet. 

The IBM Cognos Express Team can connect you to the right IBM 
Business Partner. Call 01344 350 8S8 or visit ibm.Gom/engines/uk/cognos 
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WIRED 

INVESTIGATION 


A SHARP 
FOCUS 
ON CCTV 


As the major political parties 
jostle for position in the run-up to 
the general election, it's dear lhat 
the way tlie next government mon¬ 
itors and controls information about us will 
fundamentally shape British society in the 
next decades. Both the Blair and Brown 
administrations have pursued policies of 
setting up giant, centralised databases, 
such as the national Automatic Number¬ 
plate Recognition (ANPR) system, which 
tracks vehicles through an expanding 
network of cameras across Britain's roads, 
and the massive comma mentions register 
behind the Interception Modernisation Pro¬ 
gramme, intended to log all UK telephone 
and internet traffic. 

The Conservatives, meanwhile, have 
pledged to scrap the National Identity Reg¬ 
ister - a database that underlies the pro¬ 
posed ID card, which will store 50 items 
of personal information about every citi¬ 
zen - along with the children's database, 
ContactPoint (This extensive datastore, 
which was introduced after the Victo¬ 
ria Climbie inquiry in 2005, records every 
child's name, gender, date of birth, address 
and parental contacts, along with educa- 
tional and health details.) The Tories have 
also announced a scaling-back of the DNA 
database, in order to remove individuals 


Britain has spent untold millions on 
surveillance - with no evidence It 
cuts crime. Heather Brooke reports 


who have never been convicted of a crime. 

Yet for all this manoeuvring, the major 
parties have been uncharacteristically 
quiet on the most controversial of all the 
invasions of UK citizens' privacy - CCTV, 

Although it's widely supposed that over 
the past decade there has been a signifi¬ 
cant increase in the nu mber of surveillance 
cameras in the UK, it wasn't until last year 
that hard numbers emerged via a Free¬ 
dom of Information request. Big Brother 
Watch (bigbrotherwatch.org.uk), an anti- 
surveillance campaign group, found that 
the number of council-owned cameras had 
risen from 21,000 to 60,000 in less than ten 
years - equal to one CCTV camera for every 
1,000 people in the country. Its report dem¬ 
onstrated a trebling of investment in local 
CCTV - even though Home Office research 
published in 2002 suggested that CCTV has 
a negligible impact on reducing crime. 

Nevertheless, as public perception 
equates CCTV to tackling crime and anti¬ 
social behaviour, most MPs are happy to 
show up to the unveiling of a new sur¬ 
veillance system in their constituen¬ 
cies. The UK has more CCTV cameras per 
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capita than any European country, yet 
figures released in July 2009 by the Euro- 
pean Commission and United Nations 
showed Britain's recorded rate of vio¬ 
lent crime surpassed any other country in 
Europe. Does CCTV do anything to make us 
safer? If so, at what cost? 

CCTV is seen either as a symbol of Orwellian 
dystopia or a technology that will lead to 
ciime-free streets and civil behaviour While 
arguments continue, there is very little solid 
data in the public domain about the costs, 
quantity and effectiveness of surveillance. 

However, using the Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act (FOI), it is possible to use 
local examples to understand the 
wider trend. For example, Falkirk 
Council in Scotland spends the 
following on its set-up: £11,000 for 
the erection of a pole and electrical 
connections; unit costs of approxi¬ 
mately £3,000 per camera; £1,500 
for a fibre-op tic connection; and 
£750 to connect each camera to a 
central monitoring facility. 

That J s an initial outlay of more 
than £16,000 per camera. To sup¬ 
port each of the devices, a coun¬ 
cil must add the cost of the control room 
where the footage is monitored, staff, tapes 
or other storage facilities, monitoring and 
recording software, retrofitting and replac¬ 
ing hardware or software. 

Peter Fry, the director of industry asso¬ 
ciation the CCTV User Group, estimates 
the average cost of a camera to be £20,000, 
although FOI requests reveal great varia¬ 
tion between councils. Moray Council in 
Scotland spends a frugal £10,000 per cam¬ 
era, for example, whereas the cost in Mid¬ 
lothian is £100,000. Edinburgh City Council 
budgets £25,000 per camera. 

Edinburgh currently has 185 public cam¬ 
eras, at an estimated initial outlay of £4.6 
million - not counting monitoring, retrofit¬ 
ting and replacement. But London is CCTV 
central: Wandsworth has the highest num¬ 
ber, 1,113. By Fry's estimates, Wandsworth 
has spent more than £22 million install¬ 
ing them - the equivalent of 1,100 police 
officers at the starting salary of £20,000 
per year. And Fry says that maintenance of 
control rooms will set Wandsworth back 
between £350,000 and £400,000 per year. 

According to the CCTV User Group fig¬ 
ures, the City of London (with 619 cam¬ 
eras) will have invested more than £12 
million setting them up, and spends £2.25 
million annually to maintain them. FOI 
requests filed by the Liberal Democrats 
in 2007 revealed that London's CCTV 
cameras had cost taxpayers around £200 
million over the previous decade, 

0 0 0 


That cost is borne, as least ini¬ 
tially, by the Home Office, which 
over the past 20 years has spent 
the largest chunk of its crime- 
prevention budget on CCTV. A 
House of Lords report published in 
January this year estimated that 
during the 1990s the Home Office 
spent 78 per cent of its crime- 
prevention funds - estimated to 
be in excess of £500 million - on 
CCTV. After cameras are set up, 
costs of day-to-day management 
and retrofitting are met locally, 
either through the council or 


Shetland Islands 
Council has more 
CCTV cameras 
than San Francisco 


using partnerships with local police. 

In 1991. only five local authorities pos¬ 
sessed public-space TV. But in 1994, 
prime minister John Major announced 
the first government-led CCTV initiative, 
promising investment of £20 million in 
four phases. By 1996,167 local authori¬ 
ties had installed surveillance equipment. 
In 1997 the new Labour government hon¬ 
oured Major's pledge for the fourth round 
of funding, and a year later announced a 
£170 million grant for CCTV, followed by 
another £153 million distributed between 
1999 and March 2002, It was this central 
funding model that drove the prolifera¬ 
tion of public cameras. 

" If you gi ve out m oney for CCTV, i t should 
come as no surprise that people begin to 
define their problems in terms of needing 
a CCTV solution,” says Martin Gill, direc¬ 
tor of Perpetuity Research & Consultancy 
International and professor of criminology 
at the University of Leicester, who wrote a 
Home Office research report into the effec¬ 
tiveness of CCTV in 2005. "If you know 
that's where the money is coming from, 
that's how you'll define your problem ” 

Yet, despite government willingness 
to fund surveillance equipment, there 
is little data from either local or central 
government regarding its effectiveness. 
What lias become clear, though, is that the 
government's allocation of resources can 
determine whether a council deploys sur¬ 
veillance cameras. CCTV implementation 



is likely to fail when Home Office money 
falls through. 

According to Sarb Sembhi, a security 
consultant and London head of the Infor¬ 
mation Systems Audit and Control Asso¬ 
ciation, the funding structure - whereby 
investment is given at the whim of centra) 
politicians - means that many cameras are 
now obsolete. Finance for the purchase of 
cameras arrives in huge chunks, but there 
is no commitment to follow-up money for 
maintenance or technological upgrades, 
"The life cycle of those early cameras 
was about ten years, so many of them are 
beyond their age of use," Sembhi says. 
"They should have been decom¬ 
missioned or replaced, but they 
haven't.” 

Since 1995 to date, the CCTV 











initiative for England and Wales has 
funded 684 schemes, varying in size 
from £30,000 to £7 million. And it's not 
just urban centres that have embraced 
the technology: even a small rural council 
such as Scottish Borders has 58 cameras. 
According to the BBC, some of the UK's 
smallest local authorities, such as the 
Shetland Islands Council (101 cameras) 
g and Corby Borough Council (90 cameras), 
| have more surveillance equipment than 
P the San Francisco Folice Department (71 
§ cameras). The City of London's 619 cam' 
f eras work out as more than the combined 
5 total of the police departments of Boston, 
§ Johannesburg and Dublin. 

5 Yet not even the Information Commis- 
> sioner's Office, an independent author- 
y ity that is supposed to regulate CCTV 


The ten councils with the 
highest number of CCTV 
cameras per 1,000 people 


Eilean Siar 

6.3 

Portsmouth 

7.8 

Dundee City 

6,1 

Woking 

5,9 

South Lanarkshire 

5.6 

Shetland Islands 

5.3 

Nottingham 

5.0 

Leicester 

4.5 

Rugby 

4.4 

Wandsworth 

4,3 


use, has any exact numbers, 
partly because there are myriad 
organisations pointing cameras 
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at us (councils, police forces, hospitals, 
numerous public bodies, and thousands 
of private companies). There are oft- 
cited estimates, guesstimates and urban 
myths; like all myths, these figures thrive 
on the lack of empirical data. 

Two commonly quoted statistics are 
that the average Londoner is caught on 
camera 300 times daily, and that there 
are 4.2 million cameras in the UK. How¬ 
ever, the methods used to estimate these 
numbers are completely unscientific. The 
source of the first of these statistics is 
Simon Davies, director of Privacy Inter¬ 
national, the surveillance watchdog. 
Davies came up with the figure based on 
a walking tour of London back in the early 
90s. He had visitors from America and 
they were curious about the burgeoning 
growth of CCTV in Britain. As there were 
no figures available they decided to con¬ 
duct a survey by counting the number of 
cameras they saw as they walked from 
Blackfriars to Bond Street. 

Generalising this guesstimate to the 
whole city of London is, of course, erro¬ 
neous. And last year, in his column in 
The Times, writer David Aaronovitch dem¬ 
onstrated that this flawed figure has taken 
on a life of its own. 

The figure was picked up by academic 
Clive Norris, who conducted his own sur¬ 
vey by walking along Putney High Street 
in London, and by 2002 came up with the 
estimate of 4,2 million cameras in the 
UK. A separate report in 2009 by consul¬ 
tancy IMS Research, using global sales of 
CCTV cameras, estimated there to be 3.2 
million cameras in the UK. 

In 2009, Peter Fry conducted another 
survey on behalf of the Home Office and 
the National Police Improvement Agency, 
by asking the owners of public-space 
systems (80 per cent of which are local 
authorities) for the number of cameras 
each of their control rooms monitored. 
He got an average figure of 100. He then 
asked for the number of control rooms 
and found a total of 14,050. By extrapola¬ 
tion, he came up with a figure of 1.4 million 
public-space CCTV cameras, 

"The 4.2 million figure is totally falla¬ 
cious," Fry says, although he admits that if 
private cameras were included "you might 
possibly get up to 4.2 million". 

The regulation of surveillance is equally 
murky, data-wi.se. The law requires those 
who film the public to notify the Infor¬ 
mation Commissioner's Office (ICO), the 
government body responsible for regu¬ 
lating the Data Protection Act and CCTV. 
Although the ICO offers a searchable 
public register of companies that oper¬ 
ate CCTV, it keeps no record of the actual 
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number of cameras. Additionally, not all 
cameras have to be registered; for exam¬ 
ple, there is an exemption for any used 
for "domestic purposes”. In any case, the 
enforcement of rules governing the use 
or misuse of CCTV is largely moot: in the 
12 years since the Data Protection Act has 
been in force, the ICO has not conducted 
a single investigation, nor will it reveal 
how many complaints it has received 
about the use of CCTV. 

“No complaints have resulted in formal 
investigations or enforcement action,” a 
spokeswoman for the ICO says. “We will 
need additional time to ascertain the num- 
ber of CCTV-specific complaints. 

Our current system is being 
reviewed to make this easier in 
future.” Further requests from 
wired received no response. 

And despite the profusion 
of cameras, there is little data 
to suggest that CCTV reduces 
crime, "The government threw 
money at CCTV schemes before 
they studied what they actually 
did,” says criminologist Martin 
Innes, director of the Universi¬ 
ties' Police Science Institute. 

"They help in reducing auto 
crime, but do very little else. 

They don't make people feel any 
safer. There's no evidence to say 
that they do much at all.” 

Last year, detective chief 
inspector Mick Neville, head of 
the Met's Visual Images, Identi¬ 
fications and Detections Office, 
revealed that only three per 
cent of the capital's street rob¬ 
beries are solved using security- 
camera footage. A wired Free¬ 
dom oflnformation request to the 
Crown Prosecution Service for the 
number of times CCTV footage is 
used in trials revealed that such 
information is not recorded - 
which means there's no evidence 
that CCTV is helping to bring 
criminals to justice. 

Academic criminologist Nic 
Groombridge was the author of 
one of the first Home Office reports 
into the effectiveness of CCTV in 
1994. “Naturally, you couldn't see 
whether CCTV worked or not,” 
Groombridge says. But that didn't 
stop the government from roll¬ 
ing it out. "It works brilliantly as 
a memorial for people , ” is Groom - 
bridge's overall assessment of 
closed-circuit television. "Rubbish 
at crime prevention 

According to the two meta¬ 
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analyses of CCTV conducted for the Home 
Office and published in 2002 and 2005, 
video surveillance has had only limited 
impact on crime prevention and detection. 
The most frequently cited and compre¬ 
hensive review of CCTV is the detailed 
Home Office study by Professor Martin 
Gill and others, published in 2005. Gill 
and his team evaluated 14 CCTV systems 
around Britain and concluded: "...Only 
two showed a statistically significant 
reduction relative to the control, and in 
one of these cases the change could be 
explained by the presence of confounding 
variables. Crime increased in seven areas 


Criminologist Martin Gill: his 1995 Home Office 
study disputed claims that CCTV cuts crime 



‘The government 
threw money at CCTV 
schemes before 
studying what they did’ 


CCTV STATS 

Number of offences recorded by 
the Metropolitan Police where CCTV 
was involved and number resulting in 
charge, caution or summons 



Offences 

In rh.irgp. 

2003*4 

415,865 

or summe 

47,393 

2004*5 

381,735 

42,208 

2005-6 

343,601 

40,366 

2006-7 

115,326 

20,279 

2007*8 

114,792 

22,010 

2008-9 

121*770 

22,663 


but this could not be attributed 
to CCTV. The findings in these 
seven areas were inconclusive as 
a range of variables could account 
for the changes... including 
fluctuations in crime rates caused 
by seasonal, divisional and 
national trends and additional 
initiatives.” 

The team also found that cer¬ 
tain types of offence were affected 
by CCTV more than others: impul¬ 
sive {eg alcohol-related) crimes 
were less likely to be reduced than 
premeditated crime (for example, 
theft of motor vehicles). Violence 
against the person rose and theft 
of motor vehicles fell in the target 
areas, in accordance with national 
trends in recorded crime. Despite 
this data, the government contin¬ 
ues to invest money in CCTV. 

"The fact is, people wanted to be 
seduced,” says Groombridge. "This 
happens with crime prevention a 
lot. The councils, police, politicians 
- they all want to be able to say, 
'Look, we’re doing something. 1 ” 

CCTV is no longer seen as the 
crime cure-all it was once per¬ 
ceived to be. Suppliers talk of 
"managing expectations” and 
urge public bodies to think stra¬ 
tegically about the use of surveil¬ 
lance. Finally it seems the Home 
Office is listening too; it is cur¬ 
rently reviewing its practices, 
and changes to its funding crite¬ 
ria mean that grants will be given 
to surveillance only as part of 
projects that employ a range of 
other crime-prevention methods 
including, notably, old-fashioned 
human intelligence. 

"I find it amazing that the 
government and local authorities 
spend that kind of money prom¬ 
oting a system and yet wait 15 
years to develop a strategy for its 
use,” Peter Fry says. "Normally you 
do the strategy first and the imple¬ 
mentation afterwards.” Which is 
precisely where we were 50 years ago, 
when CCTV was invented - it's only taken 
a few hundred million pounds of public 
spending lo come full circle. GQ 

Heather Brooke is a freedom-of-in form a tion 
activist and journalist , who successfully 
campaigned for the disclosure of MBs’ 
expenses. Her latest book , The Silent 
State: How Secrecy and Misinformation 
are Destroying Democracy, has just been 
published by William Heinemann 
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THE 

GLOBAL 


ATER 


MELTDOWN 

UNDERSTANDING THE WATER CRISIS AND 
THE SEARCH FOR INGENIOUS SOLUTIONS 


According to a report released by the Asia Society Leadership Group on Water Security in 2009, 
one of the most affected areas globally will be Asia, where the urban population is likely to 
increase by 60% by 2025. As the water needs of growing cities worldwide increase, the need to 
find sustainable urban water solutions has never been more urgent. 


WATER FACTS AT A GLANCE » 


WATER USE VS* POPULATION GROWTH IN THE 

20 th CENTURY 


WHERE DOESALLTHE 
FRESHWATER GO? 


WATER USE 


POPULATION GROWTH 


While the world population quadrupled in the last century, the amount of freshwater it consumed 
increased by almost 900%. This, coupled with the current acceleration of urban growth, is putting 
massive pressure on our planet's freshwater resources, ft is estimated that by 2030, half the 
world will be living under severe water stress. 
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WATER FACTS AT A GLANCE CONT.» 


5 TNG AFORE SESSIONS » 



HOW MUCH WATER 
YOU NEED DAILY TO... 


LIVE 


FLUSH THE 
TO 1 LET 


TAKE A 5 MIN. 
SHOWER 


0.5 Gallons 


4.5 Gallons 


37.5 Gallons 


BRUSH TEETH II 2 Elions 


USE AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHER 


10.5 Gallons 


GLOBAL POPULATION AFFECTED 
BY WATER SCARCITY IN 2050 


75% 


16% AFFECTED 


NEXT MONTH’S 
SINGAPORE SESSION: 

How can we harness cost-effective yet 
sustainable urban water solutions to 
address this urbanization trend? 


WHATARE THE 
SINGAPORE SESSIONS? 

Whether its the economy or the 
environment, one thing is certain: 

The future of the world is inextricably 
linked to the future of business. 

More than ever, we need to find 
innovative solutions that can turn 
future challenges into opportunities. 

By bringing leading experts in diverse 
fields to the table, the Singapore 
Sessions explore the diverse solutions 
that are passible for any one given 
challenge. Offering unique insights 
into how we might answer some of 
tomorrow's challenges today. 

To see other Sessions that may interest you, 
or to be alerted to Singapore Sessions 
content as it comes online, subscribe 
today at SingaporeSessions.com 


75% AFFECTED 
































HIDDEN 

HOLIDAYS 


How do you make a hotel room invisible? 
Them 6? VidegSrd architects use mirrors. 
The Swedish firm's futuristic tree house 
in the forests near Harads, north 
Sweden, is one of the Brittas Pensionat 
hotel's six new "extraordinary rooms". 
This 4m x 4m x 4m suite - rendered here 
by the architects - is designed for two. 

"It will be completely hidden in the 
trees/' says partner Bo lie Tham, 4 Q, "but 
very abstract - we liked the double 
quality." The aiuminium structure, dad in 
see-through mirrors, holds a bedroom, 
bathroom, kitchenette and roof terrace; 
access is via a ladder or rope bridge. Book 
soon - it opens July 3. freehoteLse CB 


CROWDFUNDED CREATIVITY 
ASTRONOMY MEETS ART 
TAGS AND TRAINS 
SCULPTING WITH BOOKS 
CYBER-CONFLICT 2.0 
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ROUNDED READING 



Wagnalls Wheel (left) uses a 
full set of Funk & Wagnalls 
encyclopaedias, Dettmer pulled 
the covers back and used rope 
to tie the volumes in a circle. 
The pages were sealed to create 
a solid object. Then he cut into 
the hooks from A to Z to reveal 
their contents and bring them 
Into play with one another. 

















































































































































































lit-crit’s 

Imifaini 

Brian Dettmer cuts up 
old reference hooks 
to create 3D artworks 

In 2001, Brian Dettmer had 

a flash of inspiration. The 
young artist from Chicago was 
using leaves f rom a book to cre¬ 
ate a collage when he became 
curious about cutting into the 
book itself. He took a knife to it, 
carving holes and shapes indis¬ 
criminately. “Until one day i 
paused on an image I had come 
across and decided to keep 
it and slice round it;” he says. 
“Another image appeared a few 
layers below and I decided to 
keep that as well ” 

Dettmer, 36, has been creat¬ 
ing the 3D collages ever since, 
but now his oeuvre has taken a 
turn. He has begun altering the 
shape of the books 7 edges (Phys¬ 
ics, main pic, left), and crafting 
multi-volume works (below- 
left). The process, though, has 
remained the same. First, the 
pages are sealed from the out¬ 
side; then he works through 
them one layer at a time. 

"I have no idea what will 
emerge/ 7 he says. “Digital media 
constantly morphs from form to 
form; it's liquid, not concrete. 1 
like the idea of analogue media 
having the same potential." 
briandettmer.com CB 
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A new generation of 
toys combines the 
real-world social 
interaction of physical 
artefacts with the 
benefits of online 
connectivity. That 
gives their young 
owners updatable 
content and virtual 
worlds to explore. 

IKOBQNT-I 

Remember Big Trak? 
This descendant 
can do much more 
than bumping into 
furniture. RobonH 
(above) plays games, 
interacts with other 
RobonH robots, and 
can sync with a PC for 
online play against 
fellow robots. Points 
earned online can 
buy real-world 
RobonH upgrades, 
such as speed boosts. 
roboni-Lcom 



I DORA LINKS 

Dora the Explorer 
grows up and goes 
online. Now a Junior 
detective, online Dora 
is a master of disguise 
-and so is her dolt. 
When connected to the 
website, changes in 
Dora's appearance are 
reflected in the toy: 
hair lengthens, and 
eyes and jewellery 
change colour. The 
Dora doll even tells you 
when the website is 
updated, doralink^com 



IIIEXBUGS 

Tiny robots that can 
be raced and traded. 
Pictured above is the 
Nano - the other bugs 
are the Original, Ant, 
Inch worm and Crab, 
Registering your prize 
specimens on the 
official website, 
HandandStars.com, 
lets you show off rare 
bugs, earn points 
and, yes, even learn 
something about 
science, h&xbug.com 
Michael Conroy 
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Waging war 
by balliv 


Adam Roberts is a professor of 19th-century literature at Royal Holloway, 
University of London, and an author shortlisted for a British Science Fiction 
Association award. His new novel, New Model Army, set in 2030, follows the rise 
of the world's first democratic armies, which use sophisticated social-networking 
software linked into personal consoles for troops to vote on ail tactical decisions. 
"I was struck how odd it was that although the UK and USA were democracies 
fighting Hitler and Mussolini, their armies were exactly as dictatorial and 
hierarchical as those of the nations they fought/' says Roberts. "That got me 
thinking: what if an army run by dictators (generals) came up against a democratic 
army?" wired put his military tactics in front of an expert panel. Alison Flood 
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THE 

BATTLEFIELD 

WIKI 

Roberts' soldiers use 
the wiki while on 
the move by talking, 
typing into a smart 
pad and annotating 
Google maps. 

How near are we? 
"The technology and 
the military thinking 
are already in place. 
Military scholars 
have been arguing 
the Importance of 
networks for future 
conflict for more than 
a decade now," says 
cyber-conftfct expert 
Athina Karatzogianni 
at the University of 
Hull. She points to 
John Arquillaand 
David Ronfeldt's 
concept of "netwar", 
whereby terrorists 
or activists, many 
of whom are in 
leaderless groups, can 
co-ordinate attacks 
online. "The Iraq war 
was the first internet 
war, and showed 
an unprecedented 
transformation both 
in terms of how it 
was fought and how 
if was covered by 
the global media, by 
citizen journalists 
and alternative online 
publications and 
blogs/' But social- 
net working expert 
Professor Kathleen 
Carley at Carnegie 
Mellon University 
warns: "With 
Increased ability to 
enter Information 
comes the ability to 
enter misinformation. 
And there are cases 
where the crowd Is 
not wise, but biased/' 


THE 

DEMOCRATIC 

ARMY 

Hierarchy-free armies 
vote on every action 
they make. 

How near are we? 
"One idea which 
started ten to 15 
years ago was that of 
the strategic corporal, 
a low-ranking soldier 
managing a small 
platoon, without 
recourse up the 
chain of command," 
says David Rodin, 
codirector of the 
Oxford Institute 
for Ethics, Law and 
Armed Conflict. 

"A I-Qaeda's 'cells', 
operate independently 
but are inspired by 
an ideology/' 

THE 

FIREWALL 

"Our wiki firewalls 
get cleverer and more 
responsive every time 
the enemy tries to 
hack them/' writes 
Roberts. "These 
ADAP patches and 
softwares Integrate 
themselves into the 
fabric of the wiki 
communication Itself; 
they're alive, canny/' 
How near are we? 
"While we can think 
about intelligent 
firewalls that auto- 
adapf, we can also 
think about hacking 
software that 
auto-adapts/' says 
Carley. "And low-tech 
can often overcome 
high-tech. The enemy 
doesn't need to hack 
in - it could infiltrate/' 
Adam Roberts's book 
New Model Army Is 
out April 10 (Gotland) 
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[PLAYSTABE] 



HOW CHERYL COli WENT VIRTUAL 


As if Cheryl Cole and Will.i.am duelling wasn't 
exciting enough, London-based Musion's Eyeliner 
System has added a tech twist that could transform 
Jive performances. Though the two sang together 
at Munich's digital innovation, science and culture 
conference, DLD, in January, Will.i.am wasn't actually 
there* His performance was prerecorded, yet to the 
audience he seemed to be standing next to Cole. But how? 

Eyeliner is an update of Pepper's ghost, a Victorian 
Illusion in which a half-silvered mirror is placed across 
a room at a 45-degree angle. The audience either looks 
through it to the room behind or, depending on lighting, 
see the reflection of a person hidden to one side* Musion 
replaces the mirror with a thin metallic film - a chemical 
cousin of the foil that keeps your coffee grounds fresh. 

Stretched across the front of a stage and lit by a bright 
projection, this transparent film reflects a moving image 
that looks solid from the audience's viewpoint* Gorillaz 
used Eyeliner to put life-sized cartoon performers on 
stage; the real musicians had their movements motion- 
captiued and mapped on to 3D digital models - much like 
the computer-generated characters in Avatar .. 

Now, flesh-and-blood artists are being brought right 
into the illusion. "A keyboardist standing behind the 
film could activate projections on the screen by hitting 
a particular note," explains Ian O'Connell, Musion's 
42-year-old director. 

"Or flowers or stars 
might follow a dancer's 1CU 
movements, triggered 
by motion trackers*" 

Daniel Nye Griffiths 
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[PLAYDESIGN] 


Smash-lit dasign 

Want a truly unique Furniture and product designers 
object 9 Break it for are usuall y a protective bunch, 
thatpersonal touch f* wning over ' hdr obje / ts wit , h 

the same care that proud parents 
lavish on newborns. But a handful are now encouraging us to break 
their creations. In fact* these products are not complete until you 
give them a personal touch by smashing* cracking* hammering* 
tearing or snapping them into something new. It*s a different 
interpretation of DIY: destroy it yourself. Tim McKeough 



DO HIT CHAIR 

Dutch designer Marijn 
van der Poll's chair 
comes as a stainless- 
steel box; you bash a 
seat into Et with a 
hammer {supplied). '1 
make a cube/' he says. 
"You create a chair.” 
$ 9*750 droog.com 


LESS LAMP 

UK-based Jordl 
Canudas's lamp won't 
give off light till 
cracked. The ceramic 
orb comes with a mini 
pickaxe* to puncture the 
shell - or break it open 
like Sunday brunch. 
$875 momastore.org 


FRAGILE SHAKERS 

'Instead of ruining it r 
you make something,” 
says Israethased 
designer Mey Kahn of 
his saft-and-pepper set 
A ceramic hourglass, it 
works only When you 
snap it In two. $36 
dosignboom.com 
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YOUTUBE'S 

VIRAL-HIT 

HISTORY 


it's been five years now. 
Remember these? 



“EVOLUTION 
OF DANCE” 

uploaded; 2006 
Views: L37 million 

A "motivational comEc" 
dances down .the years. 
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"NUMA NUMA” 

Uploaded; 2006 
Views: 42 million 

Energetic J lp-synclng 
to Moldavian pop. 

m 
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“HERE IT 
GOES AGAIN” 

Uploaded: 2006 
Views: 50 million 

The invention of 
treadmill dancing. 



“WINNEBAGO 

MAN” 

Uploaded; 2006 
Views: IS million 
Foul-mouthed outtakes 
from a sales video. 



“CHOCOLATE 

RAIN” 


Uploaded: 2007 
Views: 47 million 
He moves away from 
the mic to breathe... 


ILLUSTRATION; BROWN BIRD DESIGN. YOUTUBE WORDS BY 5TEVEN LECKART 











































[PLAYART] 



ITO TWEET, 
PERCHANCE 


WeVe seen Hamlet 
on Facebook and the 
Broadway musical Next 
to Normal on Twitter - 
now Romeo and Juliet 
gets the social-media 
treatment. The Royal 
Shakespeare Company's 
Such Tweet Sorrow 
will be a production of 
the tragedy performed 
entirely in tweets. 

"It won't have a 
script/' says Charles 
Hunter, director of 
Mudlark, the show's 
Birmingham-based 
producers, "Instead, 
every actor will get a 
page each day telling 
them what's happening 
and to watch out for 
tweets from certain 
people/' Told in modern 
English and including a 
character who narrates 
from Tumblr and Twitter, 
the play will run for five 
weeks from April 12. But 
the medium poses an 
artistic problem: "You 
Wouldn't tweet Juliet 
how much you love her if 
you're in the same room, 
or tweet ’I'm stabbing 
you' to Mercutio. To get 
round that we'll also use 
Twitpfcs and AudioBoo." 
suchtweetsorrowxom CB 

























Paterson (/eft) rigged the lights on 
Kent's Deal Pier (below) to respond 
to lightning flashes around the world 


"Next I want to make a doorbell that 

sounds like a dying star," says Katie 
Paterson* The 28-year-old artist has 
built a reputation for bringing science 
into her work. While studying for her 
master's at London’s Slade School 
of Fine Art in 2007, she transposed 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata into 
Morse code, then bounced it off the 
Moon as a radio wave. Fed into a self- 
playing piano, the score returned in a 
fractured state - she likes to think the 
missing notes are still adrift in space. 
Last December she set up an installation 
on Kent’s Deal Pier in which streetlamps 
flickered in time with lightning at places 
such as the North Pole. 

Now, as the first artist in residence 
at University College London's 
Department of Physics & Astronomy, 
Paterson is creating a photo archive 
that shows the universe all along its 
13.7-billion-year history. The images 
vary minutely - the silver gelatin prints 
are embossed with handwritten co¬ 
ordinates and dates - yet millennia 
separate them. "1 like the idea of 
flattening this limitless, unknowable 
space into something as outdated as 
a family slide show,” she says. The 
collection will be shown later this 
year at Seoul’s PKM gallery. 

She had previously (with the aid 
of Nasa and an army of back-garden 
supernova hunters) laser-etched a map 
of all 27,000 known dead stars. "There 
are many kinds/ she explains, "and 
they die in different ways. My favourite 
is type lb - it explodes as brightly as a 
billion suns." Gary CanseU 


Heading to London's 
Tate Modern? Pack 
your iPhone.A new app 
will let you "collect’' 
the artworks as you 
go around the gallery 
to use in Top Trump s- 
style battles with other 
visitors. Designed 
by London games 
company Hide & Seek and 
funded by Bloomberg, 
Tate Trumps aims to 
"increase understanding 
and enjoyment of art", 
says Jane Burton, 
creative director at Tate 
Media. The works, such 
as Barbara Hep worth’s 
Orpheus, have scores for 
attributes Including size 
and strength, decided by 
committee (which quite 
rightly awarded Keith 
Arnett's Self Burial only 
one for "agility"). Players 
can suggest revisions, 
but here's how two other 
works were assessed. CB 



HENRI MATISSE 
THE SNAIL (1953) 
Size: 7 Agility: Z 


Strength: 6 


"Well, it's a giant abstract 
snail. Quite big and fairly 
Strong “but very slow." 



ROY 

LICHTENSTEIN 
WHAAM! (1963) 

Size: 7 Agility: 10 
Strength: 9 

"A great big war plane 
that blows stuff up - 
pretty much the jackpot." 
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Need money? Hit up the crowd. Creatives are increasingly funding 
work through small individual contributions made in large numbers, 
as an alternative to grants and relying on industry players, wired 
picks our top-six projects brought to you by... you. Tom Cheshire 



I SPOT.US 

Journalist Lindsey 
Hoshaw needed 
funds to report on 
the Pacific Garbage 
Patch - a floating 
rubbish Island twice 
the size of Texas. 
She pitched It to the 
users of Spot.Us, 
a reporting portal, 
and raised $10,000. 
"It forced me to be 
a better reporter/' 
she says. "I had to 
be accountable for 
everything/' The 
New York Times 
paid $1,100 to 
republish the article, 
spot, us 



I TRUST ART 

Justin Tel Man's 
project. The 
Orea/ners, 
photographs crowds 
of creatives in cities 
around the world, 
so it's apt that he's 
crowdfunding the 
$90,000 ft needs. 

"It was easier than 
getting a grant. 
Grants go to people 
who already get 
grants." He posted 
the project on Trust 
Art and received 
offers of money, 
cameras, film 
and website help. 
trustart.org 

0 0 0 



I ARTISTS HARE 

Maria Schneider's 
latest album. Sky 
Blue, features 21 
musicians and 
cost $170,000 to 
make. When record 
companies balked, 
she asked her fans 
to fund ft, through 
a platform called 
art!st5hare. "Those 
fans are my business 
partners now/' the 
New York-based 
musician explains. 
The investment paid 
off: the releases not 
only made a profit, 
but won Grammies, 
art is tshare.com 



* THE 

COSMONAUT 

The Spanish sci-fi 
film The Cosmonaut 
has 1,827 producers, 
its creators don't 
see this as weird. 

"It would have been 
strange not to use 
all the tools the 
internet provides/' 
says Gab riel a Lendo, 
communications 
director. Each 
supporter pays €2 for 
a producer's credit 
and over =130,000 has 
been raised so far. The 
film will be released 
under a Creative 
Commons licence. 
thecosmona u t org 



I CATWALK 
GENIUS 

Designer Georgette 
Williams makes high 
fashion wearable in 
her collections and 
wants financing to be 
just as accessible. Her 
next collection will 
be funded through 
Catwalk Genius, 
which a flows users to 
invest In designers. 
London-based 
Williams tops the 
table of money raised: 
"It was a surprise: 

I thought people 
would be fickle with 
fashion/' she says, 
cat walkgen i us, com 


I KICKSTARTER 

New Yorker Fred 
Benenson admits 
that his idea - to 
translate Moby Dick 
into Japanese emojl 
icons (similar to 
emoticons) - sounds 
"totally ridiculous". 
However, 33 copies 
of Emoji Dick made 
it into print this 
March, alongside a 
digital version, after 
he posted the project 
on Kickstarter, 
a crowdfunding 
platform, it netted 
$3,676 from 83 
backers, kickstarter. 
com; emojidsckxom 
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Danes gins 
transmadla 

The LXDspin stories from 
their dance moves - then drop 
by to show you how to do it 

You may have gawped at the Legion 
of Extraordinary Dancers when they 
performed at TED or the Academy 
Awards, No w you can join them. The body- 
popping, ballet-stepping troupe stars in 
Jon Chu's “dance adventure", The LXD, 
a heroes-and-villains web series. “If you 
watch an episode and want to learn to do 
what we do, you dick on a character, go to 
his page and learn the moves/ 1 says Chu, its 
LA-based 30year-old director. You'll also 
be able to submit your own videos and get 
points. “If you reach extraordinary' level 
we'll show up at your house, make up a 
story and shoot an episode around you/' 
Chu wants The LXD to look cinematic, 
and Paramount has stumped up the cash 
- but why not just make a film? “Because 
online you can get feedback about whether 
it's too real, too fantasy, too comical, too 
serious - and we can adjust. Also, there's 
no set time length. That's so freeing/' 
This interest in new ways of storytelling 
also explains the LXD's boundless 
cross-platform ambitions, which stretch 
from a comic book and Facebookgame to a 
mobile app. “Every medium will be able to 
use the LXD/' says Chu, 

He hopes such pervasive exposure will 
create household names. “We approached 
everybody who's the best in that world - 
and they are all in. But often they have only 
been in the background of a pop artist, so 
it was fun to create a character around 
them,” he says. “We believe that dance 
will be like skateboarding, that there will 
be heroes - there will be a Tony Hawks 
of dance/' thelxcl.com CB 
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I GRAFFITI ON 
THE MOVE 

Photographer Jete Swami 
grew up among guerrilla 
artists In south-west 
London. His book London 
Burners compiles 250 of 
his photographs of graffiti 
art on UK trains, and 
reveals what motivates 
these urban artists. Out 
April 30. (Prestel, £14.99) 


I BLAME COCO 

Fronted by 19-year-old 
Coco (she's Sting's 
daughter, and has her 
father's pouty scowl), this 
group brandishes angry, 
eyefinered electro-pop. 
Their first single ’'Caesar'' 
came out in February 
- the debut album is 
scheduled for early 
summer, ibbmococoxo.uk 


* GLASS 
PRINTOUT 

Sculptor Bathsheba 
Grossman uses a 3D 
printer to create glass 
art. Sod a-lime glass 
powder, recycled from 
bottles. Is laid down In 
layers and heated, fusing 
the particles into a form 
generated by algorithms. 
bathsheba.com 


I ANIMALS 
FROM SCRAP 

Artist Edouard Martinet 
collects discarded junk 
such as car lights, wheel- 
spokes and typewriters, 
and recycles It Into art. 
His creations, such as 
this shrimp (left), use no 
soldering - the pieces fit 
together like a puzzle, 
odouardmartinetcom 


» ROBIN HOOD 

Ten years after Gladiator, 
Ridley Scott and Russell 
Crowe collaborate on 
another historical action 
film, Robin Hood. We 
all know the story, but 
this remake with Cate 
Blanchett as Maid Marian 
promises to be a fresh 
take on the legend. In 
cinemas May 14. 
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MADE IN ITALY 


IMAGES INSPIRED BY 
THE PERONI NASTRO 
AZZURRO ’"MADE IN 
ITALY 11 TALKS 

CONCORSO 
LOUVRE, MILAN 

Designed by Mario 
Bellini, one of the 
speakers at the 
Made in Italy talks 

RADAR CHAIR 

Working from his 
Milan studio, London- 
born designer James 
Irvine will also be 
In attendance 

0 ZEGNA HQ 


Modern Italian design has blazed 
a trail through contemporary living. 
Its influence reaches further than 
you might think. Peroni Nastro 
Azzurro is exploring just how far 

Italy enjoys a particularly well-developed sense 
of what is aesthetically bright”; of skill and 
craftsmanship* appreciating both artisan and artist. 

From the way buildings look to the care taken over 
what goes inside them, Italy is the nation that has 
given or influenced some of the most recognisable and 
aspirational contemporary designs - the Alessi kettle, 
Castigliano's Arco floor lamp, the Pirelli Tower, the 
Memphis studio's pioneering furniture. As legendary 
architect and designer Luigi Caccia Dominioni put it, 
“Quite simply, we are the best.'* 

There is something about the culture that embraces 
modernity, that relishes flair and innovation in design. 
New approaches, taking a fresh eye to the marriage of 
form and function, that's what Italy is good at. But it 
is always on a foundation of the finest materials and 
meticulous attention to detail - these are the qualities 
that Peroni Nastro Azzurro brings to its perfectly 
balanced beer, and which it applauds elsewhere. 

Following the success of last year's Peroni Blue Ribbon 
Design Awards in association with Alessi, Peroni Nastro 
Azzurro has teamed up with the Design Museum to 
celebrate Italy's unique place in the world of contemporary 
design with a series of talks. “Made in Italy" (details 
below) will bring together some of the most exciting 
figures in Italian contemporary design, from designers 
to manufacturers and creative directors. They will look at 
future trends and explore the values behind Italy's creati ve 
force. They will be fascinating for anyone interested in 
design. Go to peroniitaIy.com to find out more. 


Antonio Gtterio, 
who conceived 
Ermenegildo Zegna's 
striking Milan HQ, will 
be discussing his work 

DESIGN MUSEUM, 

Deyan Sudjte, Director 
of the London Design 
Museum, is curator of 
Made in Italy 





MADE IN ITALY - THE INFLUENCE OF ITALIAN DESIGN. TALKS SERIES: IL M0DO ITALIANO, May 5, London. ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, 
May 10, London, ITALIAN DESIGN ON THE ROAD, May 12, Brighton. MILAN DESIGN CITY, May IS, Glasgow. THE FUTURE, May 20, London. 
For more information or to book tickets, call 020 7940 3783 or go to cfesi 9 nmuseum,org/fa/ks 


Please drink sensibly. drinkaware.co.uk 

for the facts 






























Windows®. Life without Walls™. Dell recommends Windows 7. 



D&LL 


An exhilarating 
performer 


Available in 3 colours: 

Black {default], Red or White 


Beneath its sleek, high-gloss contours, the 
optional new Intel® Core™ i5 Processors provide 
exhilarating power and lightning speed. We can 
tailor-make your Studio XPS to suit you, from 
optional leather trim, or backlit keyboard 


There’s a Studio XPS™ 
for everyone. 

Go on, Treat Yourself. 



£ 929 


Total 

Savings 

£129 


£ 679 


Total 

Savings 

£279 


incl. VAT a Delivery, 

E-Value Code PCPUKD4-NO0X67O2 


End VAT & Delivery. 

E-Value Code PGPUKQ4-Q0QX9IQ3 


* Iritel" Core' 1 15-520M Processor 

* Genuine Windows" 1 7 Home Premium 64bit 

* 4GS Memory 

* 500GB Free Fail Sensor Herd drive 

* 15.6' (39 6 eml lQ80p Full PD WLED Edge to Edge 
Display with True-Life 1 ' 

■ 1GB All Radeon* HD 4670 Graphic Card 

* FREE McAfee Security Centre 15 month subscription 

* Dell 1397 Wireless Card 

■ 2MP Webcam and Dell Bluetooth Card 

Is your PC safe for children? Get expert advice from £19- 
Phone: 0S44 444 3122 


* Intel* Core ' 15-650 Processor 

« Genuine Windows 1 ’ 7 Home Premium 64bit 

- 6GB Memory 

* 1280GB (SATA) Stripe Raid 0 Hard Drive 

. 1G8 NVIDIA’ GeForce “ GTS 24D Graphic Card 

- Gigabit Network Card 

* Integrated HDA 71 Dolby Digital 

* FREE McAfee Security Centre 15 month subscription 

- 13-rn-l Media Card Reader 

Is your PC safe for children? Get expert advice from £19. 
Phone: 0844 444 3122 


Call: 0844 444 3103 | Click: dell.co.uk/studio 

3am-9pm Weekdays 9arri-&pm Saturdays. lOsm-7pm Sundays and Bar* Holidays 


Dell ST 2210 
21.5" (54.6 cm) 
widescreen flat 
panel monitor 

£ 163 

Price Incl VAT & Delivery 



Now available: bo Jack® for Laptops, 
theft recovery software 

Need help? 

Any PC. Any problem. 

We can help! 

No fix, no fee. 

Call 0800 444 3122 
Help and advice from £19 

SOLUTION STATION 



Windows'7 

Home Premium 


Count on the combination of Dell and 
Windows® 7 to give you fast, intuitive 
computing for your day-to-day tasks. 
Less is more with Windows® 7 - fewer 
interruptions, fewer steps to complete 
tasks, fewer delays. 
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IM'Oj it isn't WALL*E's evil 
cousin - the ZScanner 700 
CX is a handheld colour 
laser scanner, capable of 
making 3D CAD images of 
complex physical objects. 
It builds a 3D image on 
a laptop in real time, 
simply by being walked 
around your object, so 
that it can scan It from ail 
angles, it's popular with 
archaeologists, who can 
create digital copies of 
fragile artefacts, 

€40,410 (£35,299) 
zcorP'Com 


* The 700 CX uses three 
cameras and takes 
13,000 measurements 
each second 


PLUS: high-tech 
home-gym gear, and 
compact cameras 


Handheld 
3D scanning 


ZScanner 
700 CX 


0 


0 
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Automatic 

vacuuming 


2 

Samsung NaviBot 

5R8845 

3 


Samsung's NaviBot is 
fitted with an upward- 
pointing camera 
that maps the room 
based on the celling. 
This rudimentary 
ceiling plan allows the 
Navi Bat to vacuum 
the room, using 
sensors to avoid 
obstacles and stairs. 
When Its circuit is 
done, it returns to its 
charging station. £399 
ww w.samsung* ca uk 


Collapsible 

transport 

YikeBike folding 
electric bike 

Designed to 
complement public 
transport, rather than 
replace it, YikeBike's 
carbon-fibre frame 
collapses down to a 
tra i n-ca rriage-friend I y 
60cm x 60cm x 15cm. 
Don't be fooled by the 
penny-farthing looks: 
Its electric motor will 
carry you 10km on 
a single charge, at 
speeds up to 20kmh. 
£3,000 yikebike.com 








PHOTOGRAPHY: ANDY BARTER 
































An indoor 
surf simulator 

Human Touch 
board 


Using the body's efforts 
to balance on a pitching 
and rolling platform 
strengthens the core 
muscles of the lumbar, 
abdominal and thigh 
regions. Combined with 
dumb-bells and exercises, 
the Human Touch board 
promises an intense but 
low-impact workout. Its 
speeds are controlled by 
an infrared handset. £349 
humantouchboardxo , uk 




A domestic 
bucking bronco 

Human Touch 
iJoy Twist Ride 

Using the Twist Ride 
feels like a combination 
of dancing and riding a 
horse. To stay on the 
swivelling and jerking 
seat, your muscles 
have to work or you'll 
fall off. When tested 
by the Sports Science 
department at Liverpool 
John Moores University, 
it was found to bum over 
five calories per minute. 
£499 ijoytwistcoMk 




Injury rehab 
machine 

AlterG anti-gravity 
treadmill M3 2D 

The AlterG is designed for 
people recovering from a 
leg Injury. The user zips 
Into a pair of Neoprene 
shorts then slips into 
an airtight enclosure 
suspended above the 
treadmill track. By 
adjusting the air pressure 
in the enclosure, the user 
can reduce by up to 80 per 
cent the weight carried on 
the legs, ankles and feet. 
£19,900 atter-g.com 


Home-gym heroes 

Exercise tech you won’t want to hide in the basement 




For laid-back 
workouts 

Domyos VA 360 
recumbent bike 

According to Domyos 
the bike is designed for 
minimal joint impact 
and It has wheels and 
handles to make it 
easy to move when not 
in use. Workouts are 
programmed via a large 
screen and five-function 
computer, ft's meant to 
be ridden for up to five 
hours a week, but can 
only be used people under 
130kg in weight. 

£199 domyos-fttness. com 

0 0 0 





Body-part 

targeting 

Octane xR6 xRide 
seated elliptical 

The company claims it's 
the world's only seated 
elliptical trainer that 
offers separate workouts 
for your upper and lower 
body. Its computer has 
a variety of motivation¬ 
boosting programs, and 
you can also specify the 
parts of the body you 
want to target with 
muscle endurance, chest 
press and leg press 
exercise programmes. 
£2 f 899 octanefitnes5.com 




Home-running 

solution 

Tunturi T80 
treadmill 

Tunturi's T8D is a 
light-commercial grade 
treadmill for serious 
home running. It has 
a hands-free speed- 
control system that 
adjusts to your pace, a 
shock-absorbing belt, 
eight preset running 
programmes and space 
for 20 you create yourself, 
as well as the usual 
speed, time, elevation 
and energy monitors. 
£2,699 tunturi.com 




WILSON HENNES5V, ROGER STILLMAN 






















A bike for 
gamers 


Trlxter Xdream 
stationary bike 



The Trixter Xdream brings 
the fun of video games to 
your workout. A series of 
trails and rates at various 
levels of difficulty are 
shown on the bike's large 
display. Sensors on the 
gears, brakes, handlebars, 
pedals, cranks and seat 
mean every move the 
rider makes Is portrayed 
on the screen. The bike's 
pedal resistance changes 
according to the terrain 
gradients, track surfaces 
and conditions you see. 
£5 ,995 trixter.net 


The Xdream has five 
virtual bikes - to 
access them all you 
have to win races 










The GXR can quickly 
transform from 
a wide-angle to a 
macro and back again 



The ultimate 
custom camera 

Ricoh GXR 
compact camera 

Ricoh's interchangeable- 
lens compact embraces 
all things modular. The 
lens, image sensor and 
image-processing engine 
are integrated into units 
that slide into a body 
containing the screen, 
card slot, controls and 
flash. This means the 
electronics match the 
lens, resulting in better 
photos. Body£400/A12 
tens unit £600 / 510 Lens 
unit £325 ncoh.com 


0 0 0 
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Compact-to- 

□ 

For opulent 

□ 

SLR bridge 

photography 


Olympus 

PEN E-PL1 


Leica 

M9 

□ 


Accurate colour 
and framing 

Sigma 

DP2 


Olympus's entry-level 
Micro Four Thirds camera 
is, unlike the E-P2 (see 
bottom-right), more of 
a compact with a big 
sensor than a DSLR 
without a mirror. It has a 
12,3-megapixel ISmm x 
13.5mm sensor and a pop¬ 
up f lash, and is designed 
to offer a step up from a 
regular polntand-shout 
£549 (with 14-42mm 
tens) olympus.co.uk 


Billed as the world's 
smallest full-frame 
camera, the M9 has an 
18-megapixel full-frame 
(36 x 24mm) sensor, so 
every Leica M-mount lens 
provides the originally 
intended 35mm-film-style 
field of view. It also has 
a new glass sensor cover 
designed to suppress 
infrared fight, so you 
won't need a filter. £4,950 
(body only) leica com 


The 141-megapixel DP2 
has a Foveon X3 sensor, 
which, at 20.7mm x 
13.0 mm, is SLR-sized. 
Each pixel can capture 
red, green and blue light, 
leading to more accurate 
colour reproduction. Its 
24.2mm lens is based on 
a traditional "standard" 
lens, and captures images 
that are dose to those 
actually seen by your eye. 
£500 sigma-dp.com 


Compact cameras 

Pint-sized snappers that can compete with the big boys 



□ Small camera, 
big features 


5 


A interchangeable-lens 
camera with an electronic 
viewfinder instead of 
a mirror, the NX10 still 
feels like a DSLR, albeit 
a small one. Its sensor 
is the same size as that 
used in most DSLRs, 
and it can also capture 
HD video at 72Gp. Shown 
here in "Noble Black" 
it is also available in a 
"Titan Silver" model. 
£600 (w/th 18-55mm 
lens) samsungxom 




Small, sleek 
and sharp 

Panasonic 
Lumix GF1 



Vintage- 
styled tech 

Olympus 
PEN E-P2 


Another entry to the 
Micro Four Thirds party, 
the 6F1 is more compact 
than its previous Gl and 
GH1 models, due to the 
removal of the viewfinder 
hump, the large grip and 
adjustable screen. It's as 
slim as the Olympus E-P2, 
but with the bonus of an 
integrated flash, though it 
lacks the latter's in-body 
image-stabilisation. 

£680 (with 20mm lens 
kit) panasonicxo^k 


Building on the E-Pl's cult 
following (weYe looking 
at you, Kevin Spacey), the 
E-P2 adds an accessory 
port for a high-resolution, 
tiltable electronic 
viewfinder or external 
microphone. Its auto¬ 
focus also gets a new 
tracking mode, which lets 
you keep moving subjects 
pin-sharp. £900 (with 
14-42mm lens and VF-2 
electronic viewfinder) 
otympusxo.uk 
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... start your own c 


Living under someone else's dominion? Serf* It's time to start your own country, and Came Ross, who resigned as UN 
strategy co-ordinator over the Iraq war, can help. As director of Independent Diplomat, a New York-based international - 
reiations consultancy that helped Kosovo establish independence, he knows nation-building inside-out. But he warns 
that the road to statehood is difficult: "There is no established process - it is profoundly political.” Here are his Ups. 


Play by the rules 

Meet the criteria outlined In Article 1 
of the 1933 Montevideo Convention 
(which applies to all subjects of 
International law): a permanent 
population; defined territory, and control 
of the territory; the capacity to enter 
Into relations with other states. These 
are not binding - "You can have a state 
which is recognised by many other 
states but does not control Its territory, 
such as Palestine" - but generally it 
would be hard to operate without them. 


Declare independence 

Declare independence by announcing 
your parliament and leaders, and ensure 
that this is reported by the press. 

Achieve international recognition 

"Send your foreign minister or president 
abroad to deploy arguments you think 
will help/' says Ross. Start with friendly 
neighbouring countries, as they will be 
most concerned about your stability and 
effects on them. Next, visit countries of 
the UN Security Council to help you... 


Join the UN 

It's not a prerequisite (Switzerland didn't 
join until 2002), but if you want to be an 
international player, send an application 
Setter to the Secretary-General. In It you 
must accept the obligations of the UN 
Charter. This is referred to the Security 
Council, which decides whether you are 
a "peace-loving state able to carry out 
these obligations". If it agrees you are, it 
will recommend you for membership; the 
General Assembly has the final say. 
Charlie Burton 


HACK AMAZON / HALVE YOUR SLEEPING TIME / FIND ANYBODY / MAKE LATTE ART / RUN LINUX FROM A FLASH DRIVE 
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There are 24 hour s in a day: why waste more 
than a handful of them sleeping? So says 
Philipp Schoeller, 49, of Munich-based Gen¬ 
eral Capital Group, who has trained him¬ 
self to sleep in one-hour bursts. This gives 
him time to run his firm and fit in book-writ¬ 
ing, race-sailing and all the other distrac¬ 
tions of achievement-focused wakefulness. 


We're genetically 
programmed to 
sleep often but 
shorter" Schoeller 
also rejects the 
counter-argument 
that only long 
periods of sleep 
allow us to enter 
the rapid eye 
movement (REM) 
dream phase. 
"Sleeping more 
often and shorter, 
you reach REM 
phases more often 
and quicker - 
making power naps 
possible even at 
red traffic tights. 
You can build traffic 
noise into a dream/" 


“Sleeping for eight 
hours Is like eating 
for eight hours," 
he says. “Both are 
better in small 
doses" So Schoeller 
decided to teach his 
body to do without 
long-form rest - and 
now has full use of 
the uninterrupted 
working hours 
between midnight 
and 4am. This 
extra wakefulness 
(combined with 
avoiding TV) gives 
him what he judges 
to be an extra eight 
hours a day of 
productive time. 


a little less a night, 
then by taking more 
daytime naps. Soon 
he could enter a deep 
sleep during these 
short naps; he cut his 
night-time slumber 
accordingly. “Your 
body directs you/' 
he advises. “I can 
now fall asleep very 
quickly and wake up 
just as fast when 
the BlackSerry alarm 
rings/" His health, 
he says, is robust: 

“I rarely get flu, even 
though I fly around 
160 times a year'" 


There's a biological 
precedent, he says. 

"A hundred thousand 
years ago, if you slept 
for eight hours you'd 
have been eaten. 


Schoeller trained 
gradually, initially by 
taking a short nap in 
the day and sleeping 


Not, he stresses, 
when he"s driving. 

DR 
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find anyone 


T 


o hunt a con-artist, catch a debtor or find an old pal, yon could do worse than 
enlist Leon Hart* The 36-year-old, who used to investigate fraud for a large 
department store, runs In time, a private-detective agency in Mayfair that 
offers "tracing” services {intimeinvestigations.com}. wired asked him how 
to track someone down from the comfort of your computer* 


■ ASSEMB LE YOUR DATA 

As a starting point, says Hart, pull together 
as much available information on the tar¬ 
get as possible. Most important are name 
(including middle name), age and date of 
birth* When searching the sources below, 
use all the information first, then strip back 
until you hit a result. Also try shorter and 
longer versions of the first name as well as 
maiden/married names. 

■ ■ SEARCH DATABASES 

Your first destination should be the UK 
electoral roll, which lists everyone who is 
registered to vote: "You can find people's 
present and previous addresses as well as 
the other occupants in the property, their 
dates of birth and sometimes a telephone 
number” says Hart. His preferred source is 
192.com - which also has its own database 
of personal records* 

Come up empty-handed? Check Compa¬ 
nies House for directors and company sec¬ 
retaries, at companieshouse.co.uk. If they're 
listed, you can also find company turnover, 
assets and credit ratings here, as well as the 
other people involved in the organisation - 
useful for background checks. 

Or try Experian* It collects information 
on people, businesses, motor vehicles and 
insurance, searchable at experian.co.uk. 
Legally, you’re allowed to dig up information 


only on yourself. People have been known to pose 
as someone else, but we don’t encourage that... 

Then there's the Land Registry (landregistry* 
gov.uk). The Title Register (Property Register) 
lists title deeds, which contain a description of 
the property, its tenure, the name and address of 
the owners, and the purchase price. 

If you think they're abroad, lnfobel.com offers 
international directory-enquiries searches* 

mmm follow digital footprints 

Emails from your target can be useful. Ask your 
mail program to "show internet headers” (it’s 
usally under the "messages” toolbar option). This 
will disclose the IP address of the machine from 
which it was sent. Whatismyipaddress.com will 
show the area where that IP address is located. 

Do they have a website? If so, go to whois.co.uk 
or whois.net and type in the domain name. When 
it says that the URL is not available, click " lookup”* 
This can expose the registrant's name, email 
address, postal address and phone number, and 
the date on which the domain was registered. 

Social-networking services such as Eacebook, 
bebo, MySpace, Friends Reunited, Linkedln and 
T w it ter are a 11 po te n t ia 11 y good sou rce s o f data, if 
only for a rough search area (location-based ser¬ 
vices foursquare and Google Latitude even more 
so). Wink.com lets you search several at once. 

Pipl.com plunders the "deep web” for a variety 
of information including email addresses, web 
pages, blog posts and photos* Go and seek. CB 



HACK AMAZON 

Lurking deep within the 
amazon.co.uk website 
is a treasure trove of 
bargains that are usually 
hidden from public view* 
For access (and cheaper 
shopping), simply follow 
these four easy steps: 


A 

Click on the product 
department you 
want to buy from 
- ie "Software". 


Look in the URL for 
the number that 
follows "node='\ Copy 
it - for "Software" 
it is "300435". 


AAA 

Type the following 
into your browser, 
and replace the 
word "number" 
with the digits you 
have copied: http:// 
www.amazon.co.uk/ 
g p/search/? node 
-number&pct- 
off^75-99 


The page that loads 
wilt show all the 
products in that 
category with a 75 per 
cent to 99 per cent 
discount. You can ptay 
with the discount 
range by adjusting the 
final two figures. 
Happy shopping, CB 














make latte art 



arid Barista Champion Gwilym Davies has mastered 
the skill of “free pouring" - crafting latte art in your 
espresso cup by virtue of pouring technique alone - to 
form the classic fern-like rosetta pattern. Here's how 
to get creative with your coffee... 


EQUIP YOURSELF 

You will need an espresso 
machine with a steam 
arm, a metal jug with a 
bevelled base and a fresh 
shot of espresso served 
in a concave-bottomed 
cup. Cold, full-fat milk 
will achieve the desired 
texture most effectively. 
Davies also recommends 
a probe thermometer, 
"Overheated mfik loses its 
sweetness and produces 
hydrogen sulphide, which 
smells like rotten eggs" 
he warns. 

FROM IVtlLK 
TO MICROFOAM 

Immerse the steam 
arm fully in half a jug of 
milk, then begin frothing 
at full pressure. Bring 
the nozzle close to the 
surface for three seconds 
to aerate the milk, then 
promptly resubmerge it 


to avoid rendering the 
milk unstable by injecting 
too much air. Angle the 
Jug slightly towards you, 
spinning and heating 
the milk until the 
thermometerregisters 
55° C. You should now 
have a smooth, velvety 
mixture with tiny, bareiy 
visible bubbles, like fresh 
meringue. Microfoam 
malfunction? "Practise 
with water and a drop of 
washing-up liquid, aiming 
for small, tightly packed 
bubbles," Davies says. 

IT'S ALL 
IN THE WRIST 

"Everything relies 
on a strong, smooth 
pour. Hold the cup at 
a 45° angle, then pour 
from a height of 10cm 
to break through the 
surface tension of the 
crema," he says. When 


it is three-quarters full, 
slow down the pour and 
start to bring the cup 
level. Move the stream 
to the front of the cup 
and slowly waggle your 
wrist in wide, even 
strokes until you begin 
to see the first" I eaves" 
of the rosetta develop. 
Form the remaining 
leaves by gradually 
reducing the breadth 
of your movements as 
you manoeuvre the 
pour towards the rear 
of the cup, then briskly 
draw the pour back 
through the centre of 
the pattern to create 
the rosetta's "stem". 

VGILA! 

Present the masterpiece 
to your guest. For all 
they know, this is how 
you always make coffee. 

Michael Conroy 





HUN LINUX FRUM 
A FLASH DRIVE 


Don't carry a laptop - install Linux 
on to a flash drive to take your files, 
programs and settings with you. 

■ Pendrivelinux will run alongside 
any 32-bit Windows XP, Vista or 

7 Installation. You'll need an 8GB 
flash drive formatted as NTFS. 
Download USB Pendrivelinux from 
tinyurLcom/yfu6foa t and double¬ 
click the file to extract it - it will 
create a Co-Pendriveltnux-KDE 
folder. Copy this to your flash drive. 

■ ■ On the flash drive, double-click 
the Start-Pendrivelinux batch file 
to start the program. In Vista and 
Windows 7, you'll need to right- 
click on the file and select "run 

as Administrator". The Windows 
firewall may pop up warnings as 
the Linux services ask for system 
access; click "Unblock" for each. 

■ ■ ■ You now have a 
Pendrivelinux toolbar at the top of 
the screen. This runs independently 
of Windows, but you will have 
access to the host PCs C-drive to 
share files. Any changes you make 
will be saved, and you can save files 
to the root directory on the USB 
drive. Programs running in Linux 
will appear alongside Windows 
programs on the Start bar, 

■ ■ ■ ■ Pendrivelinux comes with 
the IceDove email client and 
Konqueror browser, but no Office 
suite. To install one, run the 
Aptitude package manager. Click 
on the Terminal icon. Type "apt-get 
update" to update software lists 
(you'll need to be online). Typing 
"aptitude" will let you browse 

all software available to install - 
navigate with the cursor keys and 
press Ctrl-T to access the menus. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ Alternatively, you can 
install software straight from the 
terminal; to install GpenOffite, type 
"apt-get install openoffice.org". To 
install the lightweight AbiWord word 
processor and Gnumeric spreadsheet, 
type "apt-get install AbiWord" 

and "apt-get install Gnumeric". 

A new menu called Office in the 
Pendrivelinux menu contains the 
applications, Chris Finnamore 
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WIRED INSIDER 

Events, new products, promotions and 
competitions to help you live the wired life 


SPLINTER CELL: CONVICTION 





Two years after the 
events of Splinter 
Cell; Double Agent 
Sam Fisher is back in 
his most immersive 
adventure yet. Splinter 
Cell: Conviction. 

The story picks up 
as Sam leaves the 
NS A to go after his 
daughter's killer. Fans 
of the original will 
love the exciting new 
gameplay features. 
Players can interrogate 


characters in real- 
time, using nearby 
objects against them. 

There's now hand- 
to-hand combat, plus 
a sophisticated new 
mechanic that means 
Sam can vanish into 
crowds when he's 
being pursued. 

Entirely new to the 
game is "Mark and 
execute"* It allows you 
to prioritise targets 
- both enemies and 


THE NEW MONACO 


One of tfce most Iconic watch 
ttafigns of bur time; the 
Tag Heor-r Monaco & back 
and better than ever. The 
firm water-resistant square 
case, the Monaco round 
fame40 years ago when 
Steve McQueen wore one 
in the classic motor racing 
film le Mans, The watch 
has undergone a subtle 
evolution, and tenow fit for 
its ELst-rentury ambassador, 
FI driver Lewis Hamilton. 

Lm full name - Monaco L$ 
Chronograph Calibre 12 - 
hints at a fclever new addition 
io thp watch. The IS stands 
■ system, which 
the seconds can be 
linearly in a strip at the 
three O'clock positicuu rather 
than using a sweeping hand, 
A new dflask, tagheuercom 


objects - so you can 
do things like distract 
one guard by shooting 
out a light near him, 
then take out the 
other guard, Also 
there's "Last known 
position", which allows 
Sam to flank his 
enemies by creating 
a visual silhouette 
that shows you where 
the guards think Sam 
is. Conviction also 
Features a brand new 
co-operative campaign, 
which takes place on 
four unique maps. Set 
a few months prior to 
the main single-player 
campaign, it utilises 


new co-operative 
attacks which can be 
co-ordinated between 
players - and you can 
also spend points 
earned in-game on 
equipment upgrades. 
Out April 16 (Ubisoft). 
5plinterceil.com 
We have Five copies 
of Splinter Cell: 
Conviction up for 
grabs - for a chance 
to wm one f email 
wiredin$ider@ 
condenastxo.uk by 
May 6 (full terms and 
conditions below) 




BOWERS & WILKINS 


Bowers & Wilkins has 
devoted the last 45 
years to one thing: the 
perfect reproduction 
of recorded sound. 
That quest has given 
us some of the music 
industry's most 
iconic speakers (iPod 
Zeppelins anyone?) 
and now, for the first 
time in the company's 
history, headphones. 

Designed for 
those who want to 
enjoy their music 
on the move, the 
mag neti ca 11 y-a ttached 
ear pads offer noise 
cancellation without 
completely isolating 
you, and the cable 
allows speech and 
device control for 


iPods and iPhones. 
P5 Mobile Hi-Fi 
Headphone , £225, 
bo wers-witkins: com 
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THINKING DIGITAL 

TECHNOLOGY, IDEAS AND OUR FUTURE 

25-27 MAY 2010 I THE SAGE GATESHEAD, UK 


THE RETURN OF THINKING DIGITAL 


We're happy to announce that Thinking Digital will be returning to The Sage Gateshead for 
its third year running. What began as a small regional technology and ideas gathering has 
quickly grown to become a two and a half day conference featuring more than 30 speakers 
and 600 delegates travelling from the UK, USA, Scandinavia, Western Europe, South Africa 
India, South Korea and UAE. 


CONFIRMED SPEAKERS INCLUDE 


WIRED UK READERS DISCOUNT OFFER 


* Don Levy, SVP, Sony Pictures Digital 

* Ralf Flerbrich, Director of FUSE, Microsoft 

* Tom Wujec, Fellow at Autodesk 

* Tan Le, Founder, Emotiv 

* Rory Sutherland, Vice Chairman, Ogilvy Group 

* Richard Titus, CEO, Associated Northeliffe Digital 
£ Joi Ito, CEO, Creative Commons 


We are offering Wired UK readers a 25% discount on 
Thinking Digital conference tickets. To book your place 
onfine now, visit our website and enter the following 
promo code; tdG_wired201Q, 


We hope you'll join us 25 - 27 May 2010 in North East 
England. 


Book your place online now at 

www.thinkingdigital.co.uk 


Not ready to book just yet? Register for email updates on 
our website or follow us on Twitter ^ThinkingDigits I 


Organised by 


Supported by 


Pr<S|*ct Pflrf-PnidcmS 


NorthernNet M i ig EIH 

Www.northernnet. co.uk mAM EMM 


by The European Union 


CODEWORKS 


NORTH EAST 






WIRED 

News 

Daily insight into the worlds of 
technology, science and culture, from 
engineered rubber that could power 
phones to a piece of modern art that 
literally resells itself on eBay, 


WIRED 

Opinion 

Opinionated expert commentary on 
how science is changing the world, 
how the internet is changing how 
we think and how technology is 
changing family life. 


WIRED 

Features 

Insightful, timely stories that explore 
the wired world around us - the 
future of armed police robots in the UK 
to the inside scoop on the evolution 
of the digital media industry. 


Do you think you should be 
writing for wired xo.uk* or are you 
doing something online that we 
should know about? Email nate* 
lanxon@condenast.co.uk with a 
link - we J d love to hear from you. 



Wired.co.uk: 

Intelligence, daily 
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OMATT 

CEO, Google UK 


Who are the people wno shape the WIRED world? 
Which influencers can make or break a product 
launch, or determine how well spend our leisure 
time? We wanted to know. With input from 120 
experts in fields from architecture to advertising, 
software to science, we present WIHED's first annual 
survey of Britain's top digital power-brokers 


iimiN 


Google may have reported recession- 

busting 2009 revenues of $237 billion, but 
recent months have been some of the most 
turbulent in the firm's 12-year history 

In February an Italian court convicted 
three executives over privacy violations, as 
it emerged that Google faces anti-monopoly 
investigation by European Commission reg¬ 
ulators. Another privacy row flared up over 
the launch of social-networking tool Buzz, All 
headaches for a vast business now stretching 
from mobile handsets to web browsers. 

Britain is Google's second-biggest ter¬ 
ritory, with revenue last year of more than 
£1.9bn. This makes its country head, Matt 
Brittin, a looming presence at 6ft 3in, the 
most influential single individual in the UK’s 
digital arena* So does Brittin think Google can 
persuade the public to trust it over privacy? 

“In retrospect we could have done [the Buzz 


launch] better," he says* "But we want to be 
there innovating at pace, and the price you pay 
for that is having to adapt fast. There were 
things we could do to make Buzz significantly 
better and we did that in a matter of days*” 
As for EC regulators, he shrugs; "We're 
likely to have more criticism. Sometimes we 
need to do a better job of educating people 
about how technology is changing/’ 

Google is famously top-down, with even 
low-level hiring decisions micromanaged 
at Mountain View HQ. So how much day-to- 
day autonomy does Brittin actually have? 

<f We operate in a very joined-up way," he 
replies, a touch evasively. "The UK is a pio¬ 
neering market. E-commerce spend per- 
capita in Britain is nearly three times that 
in the US. We see things here earlier, and 
increasingly we're at the sharp end of devel¬ 
oping Google products worldwide.” 







02. Saul Klein 

Executive diairman & founder, Seedcamp; 
partner, index Ventures 

One of Europe's most significant VCs, 
with Skype and LOVE FILM under his belt. 
Seedcamp gives him huge reach. See p$Q> 

03. Pascal Gagnf 

GM and VP r Apple EMEA 

If you're a publisher in Europe, you need to 
speak to Cagni. Having spent years denying 
an Apple tablet, he's now listening to offers. 

04. Janies Murdoch 

Chairman and CEO, News Corporation 
Europe & Asia 

His BBC-bating has paved the way for 
its retrenchment. But his big test now is 
whether he can reinvent his newspaper 
businesses behind an online pay wall. 

OS. Erik Hungers 

Director of future media and 
technology, BBC 

An ex-Microsoft exec who now co-ordinates 
digital strategy for BBC creativity, access 
and, ultimately, survival. 

06. Hishi Saha 

Head of new media, Conservative Party 

As coordinator of the Tories' digital election 
strategy, he wants to show Westminster as 
inclusive and transparent. 

07. Stephen Fry 

Renaissance man; tech champion 

With 1.4 million Twitter followers and wide 
reach for his columns and podcasts. Fry - an 
obsessive Apple fan - is the single most 
influential communicator on tech themes. 

00. Bernard Liautaud 

General partner, Baldorton Capital 

Various Balderton partners vied for our 
attention. Liautaud's advantages Business 
Objects, the software giant he founded, 
was sold to SAP for $6.8 billion in 2008. 

09. Ashley Highfield 

MD of Microsoft, consumer and online UK 

By turning the BBC into a digital behemoth, 
Highfield earned accusations of creating 
unfair competition. So he probably feels at 
home in charge of Microsoft's UK arm. 

10. Daniel Ek 

CEO, Spotify 

After undermining the music business with 
uTorrent, Ek now plans to save it. Spotify 
needs to turn a profit first, and fast, as Apple 
approaches the cloud music market with La la, 

11. Martha Lane Fox 

-’Digital inclusion" tsar 

The government's '"digital inclusion 
champion" - and cofounder of tastminute. 
com - is working to get four million 
non-internet-users online by 2012, 




OIIESNMA 
SOMONI 

CEO, Seedcamp 

“It's hard in Europe for young entrepreneurs,” Reshma 

Sohoni says. "We still need to break old habits and to 
encourage smart risk-taking. That's how we're going to 
build the next big global companies." 

As CEO of Seedcamp, an early-stage mentoring pro¬ 
gramme for start-ups, that's exactly what Sohoni is doing - 
turning promising ideas into the next big thing. Founded by 
Saul Klein (gv) in 2007, Seedcamp invites 20 start-up teams 
each year to an intensive weeklong workshop in London, 
where young entrepreneurs get the chance to learn from 
experienced mentors. Between five and eight are selected to 
receive between €30,000 and €50,000 in funding (in exchange 

___ for five to ten per cent 

equity). There have been 
21 investments so far and 
alumni include moo.com, 
Spotify and Skimlinks. 

Born in India, Sohoni 
moved to the US when 
she was ten. Now 33, her 
passion for start-ups 
began at venture capi¬ 
tal firm 3i in New York. 
When she sat an MBA at Insead in Paris, she became 
fascinated by Europe. "In Silicon Valley there is tots 
of activity and everything is saturated, but in Europe I 
saw lots of potential and none of the structure." 

For Sohoni, lack of capital is not the European tech 
scene's only problem. Fragmentation, cultural barriers and 
a fear of risk-taking are more serious. "In Europe, entre¬ 
preneurs have an innate technological ability and are 
very talented," she says. "But they have no business savvy 
and they lack the culture of failure that the Americans 
have. But we're learning, and we have role models willing 
to spend time and money with the next generation of 
entrepreneurs. Nurturing this cycle is a long-term project." 


What Sohoni 
does is turn 
promising 
ideas into the 
next big thing 










Director, iTunes Europe 

The iPad is shiny and new, but 
iTunes Is the real secret of Apple's 
success. Schusser is responsible for 
managing its European content. 


14. Danny Rimer 

Partner, Index Ventures 

Rimer's record is spotless, backing last. 
fm r Skype, LOVEFfLM, Astley Clarke 
and MySQL. He's now looking at cloud 
computing and e-commerce. 

15. Michael Acton Smith 

CEO and founder, Mind Candy 

Not content with building the success of 
e-taller ftrebox.com. Smith created the 
social online game Moshi Monsters. 



Partner, Accel Ventures 

This venture capitalist worked for 
Atlas Venture, Goldman Sachs and 
Deutsche Bank. She currently sits on 
boards including Wonga and Seatwave. 


16. Peter Molyneux 

European creative director, Microsoft 
Game Studios 

He sold his Lionhead Studios to Microsoft 
and is a key force in the latter's Project 
Natal, due this year. The brains behind 
Populous has also been busy with Fable III. 


17. Tom Steinberg 

Founder and director, my Society 

The political-transparency activist's 
mySociety sites are continually 
expanding. But he's gained new power 
as a tech adviser to the Conservatives. 


18. JP Bangaswami 

MD of innovation and strategy, BT Design 

The Calcutta-born technologist is 
disrupting telecoms and nudging BT into 
a horizontal, open-business model - eg by 
acquiring Silicon Valley start-up Ribbit, 

IS. Jonathan Kestenbaum 

Chief executive, Nesta 

Under Kestenbaum, the National 
Endowment for Science, Technology and 
the Arts - with its £300m endowment - 
has become a key backer of innovation. 


20. Alex Balfour 


Head of new media, London 2012 

The cofounder ofcricinfo.com plans 
to deliver the most digital Olympic 
games yet, developing the official website 
and harnessing mobile social engagement 
on a massive scale. 
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22. Kevin Eyres 


European MD, Linkedln 

Eyres heads up Che European operations of linkedln, 
the professional networking service with more than 
60 million users - and one more joining every second. 


OTOM 

LOOSEMORE 


TomLoosemore's appearance at pretty much every 

juncture in the development of the internet and the dig¬ 
ital world in the UK over the past decade is worthy of 
the Woody Mien character Zelig, From the BBC's move 
into broadband to the government's embrace of the web, 
Loosemore, 38, has been there, leading the UK into the 
future. Today, as head of Channel 4's £50 million 4iP 
investment fund, he is the kingmaker of digital media. 

f T hope to support a new generation of talent to invent 
new ways of delivering Channel 4's purpose: public-ser¬ 
vice innovation with a centre of gravity in mass participa¬ 
tion/' he explains. There's another agenda: “To cause a hit 
of healthy trouble in the public interest." Loosemore is 
good at troublemaking, having helped create They Work 
For You in 2006, which kicked off the drive for account* 

ability among British 
politicians. He was part 
of the team that brought 
UK politics into the inter¬ 
net age with Adopt Your 
MR while BBC's head of 
sport and music online. 
He left toga to Chello, the 
TV-over-internet firm, 
before heading back to 
the BBC as head of stra¬ 
tegic innovation to write its entire strategy for web 2.0. 

A move to Of com as digital media strategist in 2007 
led to a secondment to the Cabinet Office, where he laid 
the groundwork for open government data. "Working at 
the Cabinet Office was brilliant," he says. “1 had ail the fun 
and left the civil servants to pick up the mess,” 

Through 4iP he is responsible for funding much of Brit¬ 
ain’s best technological talent, such as Patient Opinion, 
which offers patient feedback on health services, and 
Newspaper Club - cofounded by Russell Davies (#v) - 
which helps people to make their own printed paper. 

By surrounding himself with clever peop] e and gui ding 
them towards the wisdom that the internet makes things 


‘The upside 
of working in 
the UK is 
the healthy 
lack of chino’ 


different because it forcibly involves others, he lives up to 
what he says is key to his commissioning at 4iP: “How is 
this more meaningful because I'm in a crowd?” 

Loosemore's attention is currently on the hyper local 
news websites produced by the Talk About Local net¬ 
work. One of 4iP's biggest investments, it is aimed at 
strengthening communities: the crowd, again, making 
all the difference. And after that? His next project appears 
to be the reinventi on of tele vision advertising. 

"The upside of working in the UK is that there's a 
higher volume of maverick per person - and a healthy 
lack of chino,” he says, “There is a very healthy envi¬ 
ronment for radical ideas here." 










24. Anil Hansjee 

Head of corporate development, 

Google EMEA 

The soft wa re-eng i neer-1 urned-fina ncier 
is Mr M&A for Google Europe. 

25. Anthony Rose 

Controller, vision & online media, BBC 

Rose heads the BBC's mighty [Player 
project, which now caters for over 
120 million TV and radio programme 
requests per month. 

26. Jeremy Hunt 

Shadow culture secretary 

Likely to have a key role on digital policy 
in a Conservative administration. Plans to 
overhaul UK broadband infrastructure. 

27. David Yu, 

CEO, Betfair 

The former Alta Vista engineering 
VP now manages Europe's largest 
online sports betting company, 
which took £3G3m in 2009. 

28. Brent Hoberman 

Executive chairman, mydeeo.com; partner, 
PROfounders Capital 

The web 1.0 veteran and cofounder of 
lastminute.com, Hoberman funds future 
entrepreneurs through PROfounders, 

29. Daniel Waterhouse 

Partner at Wellington Partners 

The London-based VC manages 
Wellington's investments in Livebookings, 
Qype and Zopa. See p30 . 

30. John King 

CEO, Trader Media Group 

The Auto Trader group has shown that 
print can make vast profits by moving 
online effectively. Profits boost co-owner 
(with Apax) the Guardian Media Group. 

31. Joanna Shields 

Entrepreneur 

Shields took Bebo from early funding to its 
$850m acquisition by AQL. Her new 
venture with Elisabeth Murdoch combines 
TV, digital and social media. 

32. Tim Steiner 

Cofounder and CEO, Ocado 

It took seven years and £277m of 
investment before Ocado made any 
money. Now it's leading the e-grocery 
market under Steiner's careful direction. 

33. Gerry O’Sullivan 

Director of strategic product 
development, BSkyB 

3D TV will be a reality in 2010 - because 
O'Sullivan says so. He's also 
in charge of all new Sky services. 


34. Ajaz Ahmed 

Co-founder and chairman, AKQA 

Ahmed has taken his digital agency global, 
with clients including Coca-Cola, Nike and 
McDonald's, Oh, and AKQA helped Microsoft 
design the Xbox 360 user interface. 

35. Hick Lansley 

Head of R&D, tesco.com 

Tesco's resident technologist built the 
first web app for groceries back in 1996. 
He delivered ZO per cent growth in 2009, 

36. Dan Deaf 

DigitaJ commissioner, 4iP 

At Channel 4's digital-media VC fund 4iP, 
Heaf finds the creative entrepreneurs 
who deserve finance and support. 

37. Kristian Segersfrhle 

CEO and cofounder, Play fish 

Segerstrale proved that there's hard cash 
in social games - selling Playfish to EA 
last November for up to $400 million. 

38. Man Jones 

Design director, BERG 

Now at BERG (formerly Schulze & Webb), 
Jones set up Dopplr with Matt Bidduiph 
(qv). A connector whose much-cited 
original ideas carry weight in tech circles, 

39. Paul Staines 

Creator, Guido Fawkes blog 

In an election year, Staines's six-year- 
old political blog carries weight - and 
continues to break important stories. 

40. James Dyson 

Inventor 

There's more to Dyson than hoovers 
and hand-dryers - he's been leading a 
Conservative review aiming to turn the 
UK into the high-tech capital of Europe. 

41. Niklas Zennstrom 

Partner, Atomico Ventures 

No longer distracted by corporate tussles at 
Skype, the London-based Swedish creator 
of Kazaa, Skype and Joost now provides 
capital for other people's start-ups. 

42. Bindi Karla 

VQ/emerging business lead, 

Microsoft UK 

Karia manages business accelerator 
BizSpark and helps starts-up across 
Europe - more than 600 in six months. 

43. Michael Lynch 

CEO, Autonomy 

Autonomy has grown from academic 
spin-out to Europe's second-largest pure 
software company. His big next project: 
Meaning-Based Computing. 










OUMEHHV 

COUTU 


investor 


The dotcom bubble burst barely a month later and 
i n 200J AMP, an insurance company, acquired the busi¬ 
ness for £52 million. Since then, she has been an angel 
investor, backing 30 companies, and an adviser to sev¬ 
eral charities. If there's a common theme to these start¬ 
ups, which Include LOVEFiLM, Zoopla and AlertMe, it's 
the power of databases, “I love data and I love informa¬ 
tion/' she says, "It can empower a lot of people ” 

Next, she’s helping Linkedhi with its European roll¬ 
out and is on the look-out for new investments: "The 
UK digital scene is tlu iving - it's a lot different from 20 
years ago when I started out. There are a lot of compa¬ 
nies that want funding, I try to spot the ones solving 
the problems that are really big and important/' 


Sherry Coutu remembers the early days of fibre- 

optic cable. "My father was in the telecoms industry/ 5 
she says. "He came home with some cables and was 
almost dancing around the house, saying, ‘Wow, you 
have no idea what these little wires are going to mean 
for the future of our world/" 

Coutu, 45, has been wired ever since, but it was 
a while before she realised she could build her own 
companies around telecommunications. After gradu¬ 
ating from the University of British Columbia in her 
native Canada, she began an MSc at the London School 
of Economics. A classmate there, who had started more 
than 70 companies, told her that she was an entre¬ 
preneur. "I looked at him like he was slightly mad/ 1 
she explains. "He said, 'Whenyou realise you are, come 
talk to me and I’ll fund whatever business you're start¬ 
ing up/ So I sort of lodged that comment in my brain.” 

One event in October 1994 changed her mind: 
Netscape Navigator was released and was soon being 
used by six million people worldwide, Coutu had been 
working as a consultant, designing databases for 
investment banks, "The old way of doing things had 
completely ended/’ she says. 'This was an information 
database that could be accessed by anyone, anywhere, 
anytime. I got very excited." She got in touch with 
her former classmate, Richard Caruso, who invested in 
her start-up without even looking at a business plan. 

Interactive Investor 
International, which 
offered consumers 
previously unavail¬ 
able financial informa¬ 
tion, was floated on the 
stockmarket in 2000; it 
was 33 times oversub¬ 
scribed and valued at 
_ more than £500 million. 


1 love data 
and I love 
information. It 
can empower 
a lot of people’ 












54. Anthony Ounne 

Head, Royal College of Art Design 
Interactions department 

Dunn fs Inspiring a new generation 
of artists rn the design potential of 
digital technologies. 


55. Clare Reddlngton 


Director, iShed, Pervasive Media Studio 

Bristol's iShed brings creatives and 
technology together and showcases 
projects for potential backers. 


56. Russell Davies 

Writer, speaker, conference organiser 

Having worked In advertising for clients 
such as Microsoft and Nike, Davies Is now 
a prolific tech pundit - not least here. 

57. Mike Butcher 

Editor, TechCrunch Europe 

The internet journalist is plugged Into 
the entrepreneurial scene: TechCrunch 
coverage can make or break start-ups. 

58. Ed Richards 

Chief executive, Ofcom 

As head of Ofcom, Richards has a 
powerful say on media and telecoms 
policy - so long as Labour stays In office. 

59. David leftley 

Head, Vodafone Ventures Europe 

Leftley is In charge of Vodafone's 
venture arm in Europe. He is also an 
influential mentor at Seedcamp. 

60. Richard Titus 

CEO, Associated Northdrffe Digital 

Heading the Da/7y Mail group's acquisitive 
digital arm, Titus oversees Jobsite, 

FI nda property, Globrlx and Motors.co.uk. 

61. Nick Robertson 

CEO, Asos 

Robertson has taken Asos from a niche 
fashion website into a retailer taking 
£96.5m over the first half of 2009. 


L Martha Lane Fox (U) 
1. Reshma Sohoni (12) 

3. Sonali De Rycker (21) 

4. Joanna Shields (31) 

5. Bindi Karia (42) 

6. Sherry Coutu (44) 

7. Clare Reddington (55) 

8. Carolyn Dailey (69) 

9. Natalie Massenet (72) 
IQ* Carolyn McCall (73) 


CEO, UK Music 

As head of the music Industry's lobbying 
arm, the former Undertones singer is helping 
shape policy - from supporting anti-file- 
sharing laws to opposing the Licensing Act. 

46. Cory Doctorow 

Journalist coeditor. Being Boing 

The sci-fi author, blogger and coeditor of 
Being Boing is an influential commentator 
and copyright-liberalisation activist. 

47. Dave Junes 

Creative director, Realtime Worlds 

A games-Industry veteran behind Grand 
Theft Auto and Crackdown , he has 
attracted strong VC interest to his fast- 
growfng developer Realtime Worlds. 


45. Feargal Sharkey 


48. Josh Silverman 

CEO, Skype 

In 2003 Silverman was the person drafted 
in by eBay to answer the question: how 
does Skype make money? 

49. Hie Brisbourne 

Partner, DFJ Esprit 

Most VCs like to stay in the shadows, but 
Brisbourne's blog, theequitykicker.com, is 
required reading for UK start-ups. 

50. Stefan Biaenzer 

Angel investor 

German-born, London-based Glaenzer used 
to be a professional DJ. It's rubbed off on 
his career as an investor - his companies 
have included last.fm and RjDj. 

51. Turn Standage 

Business affairs editor. The Economist 

The Lon don-based journalist takes care of 
The Economists back end, edits Technology 
Quarterly , writes books and is an all-round 
talking head on the social impact of tech. 

52. Rory Sutherland 

Vice-chairman, Ogilvy Group UK 

An ad man who gives TED talks and 
promotes marketing as a cure for society's 
ills. He creates interactive campaigns that 
mix advertising and entertainment. 


53. Jack Schulze & Man Webb 

Founders, Schulze & Webb; BERG 

This design/engineering/tmkermg team 
made their name as Schulze & Webb. Now 
part of BERG (qv Matt Jones), they've made 
waves with Mag+ t a concept e-magazine. 









82. Robin Klein 

Cofounder, The Accelerator Group 

A serial entrepreneur whose Accelerator 
Group Is an active investor in startups 
such as Skimlinks and Wonga. Father of 
Saul Klein (qv); involved with Seedcamp. 

83. Steve Alder 

General manager for devices, 0 2 

The original iPhone came to UK shores 
courtesy of Alder. If he gets his way, the 
next iPhone will be an 0 2 exclusive. 

64. Joe Cohen 

CEO, Seat wave 

With Seatwave, Cohen gave fans a safe 
way to offload unwanted tickets. His 
next task: overturning outdated UK 
laws to let fans resell football tickets. 


66. Mat Hunter 

Chief design officer. Design Council 

"Design thinking" in the public sector? 
The I DEO alumnus Is making ft happen, 
advising the MH5 and Home Office. 

67. Ian Livingstone 

Product acquisition director, Eidos 

Livingstone secured some of Eidos's 
biggest franchises, including Tomb 
Raider. He also speaks for the wider UK 
games industry with the Games Up? 
lobbying group. 

68. Pete Cashmere 

Technology and social-media consultant 

Cashmere's blog, Mashabie, is read by 
over two million visitors and takes an 
estimated $166,000 per month. 


69. Carolyn Dailey 

MD public policy Europe, Time Warner 

Time Warner is one of the world's 
largest entertainment companies. Dailey 
talks to policymakers on behaif of the 
business's European divisions, 

70. David Bolt 

Director of innovation programmes. 
Technology Strategy Board 

Since 1994 this public body has backed 
around 800 R&D projects, investing £lbn. 
Bott chooses who gets the cash, 

71. Sam & Dan Houser 

VPs, Rockstar Games 

The smartest and funniest satire around 
isn't a film or book, but the Grand Theft 
Auto franchise. GTASEs coming soon. 









OILAKS 

CMAKDi.EC 

VP of Europe the Middle East and Africa, Face book 


Facebook might have grown up in north America, 

but Blake Chandlee is bringing it to the world. As the 
company's vice-president of EMEA and emerging 
markets, Chandlee determines where the social-net¬ 
working site opens new offices and co-ordinates inter¬ 
national strategy - a role in which he has delivered 
strong results. "When I joined the company we were 
70 per cent US-based in terms of users, and now we're 
70 per cent international," says the 43-year-old from 
his office in London's West End. "And last September 
we announced that we were cashflo w-positive." 

A serial entrepreneur, Chandlee was involved in 
a number of start-ups (he founded SuperMarkets 
Online) before moving from Yahoo's US operation to 
its British version in 2003. Four years later Owen Van 
Natta, then Facebook's chief operating officer, made 
him an offer that he couldn’t refuse. "He asked me 
if! wanted to be the first international employee of 
Facebook and open the London offices. That appealed 
to my entrepreneurial spirit, and the fact that it 
was a great brand made it all the more attractive/' 
Since taking up the post in September 2007, his main 
focus has been on advertising, the site's primary source 
of revenue. "We have two advertising platforms: one 
geared towards the big, top 200 brands and another 
self-service one going after budgets that are designed 
for search and performance," Chandlee says. He adds 











72. Natalie Massenet 

Chairman and founder, Net-a-Porter 

The success of Net-a-Porter has placed 
Massenet in fashion's top tier. She's 
aiso launched the crunch-friendly 
theOutnet, a designer discount site. 

73. Carolyn McCall 

Chief executive, Guardian Media Group 

Guardian websites had 36 million users 
in January, But reach hasn't been 
matched by business success: cumulative 
tosses remain substantial. McCall's 
financial support makes it happen. 

74. 011 Barrett 

Entrepreneur, connector 

The speed-networking pioneer has an 
awesome contacts book. He set up the 
Make Your Mark with a Tenner charity. 


75. Dr Tim Hubbard 

Head of informatics, Wellcome Trust 
Sanger Institute 

Hubbard is organising human genetic 
information and, unlike Craig Venter, 
ensuring it remains in the public domain, 

76. Matt Biddulph 

API evangelist at Nokia, Berlin 

Now based in Berlin with Nokia, this 
software designer/creative technologist 
- and originator of "Silicon Roundabout" - 
remains a key presence on the UK tech scene. 

77. Claire Enders 

CEO and founder, Enders Analysis 

Among the mass of reports and forecasts, 
the outspoken media analyst's voice carries 
weight. Often seen berating TV execs. 


78. Andy Gibson 

Cofounder, School of Everything 

School of Everything matches those 
with a skill to teach with those who 
want to learn. His other projects include 
Mindapples and Social by Social. 

79. Thomas Heatherwtck 

Designer/artist 

Heatherwick, 40, the sculptor behind 
the controversial "B of the Bang", gets 
a boost for his extraordinary UK Pavilion 
at this summer's Shanghai Expo. 

80. Spencer Hyman 

Entrepreneur and director-a Marge 

The former CEO at last.fm, Hyman is 
now a well-connected non-exec, investor, 
director or adviser at start-ups such as 
Linkedln and Culture24, 



81. Matt Adams 

Cofounder, Blast Theory 

Brighton-based Blast Theory Is an 
influential creator of non-commercial 
games - from context-aware mobile 
games to real-world documentary games. 

82. fain Dodsworfh 

CEO, TweetDeck 

The man who made Twitter intelligible 
now plans to make money from it 
with the paid-for TweetDeck Pro, aimed 
at"power tweeters". 

83. MatlLoGhe 

Commissioning editor for education, C4 

As head of C4's cross-platform 
educational projects, Locke has become 
an exponent of innovative storytelling. 


that 85 of the top 100 brands now use Face book as a 
significant part of their ove rall marketing strategy - 
twice the number of a year ago. 

So what next? “We're opening offices in Asia dur¬ 
ing Q2 of this year," Chandlee says. And Facebook 
is experimenting with geotagging, which could 
offer enormous potential: with 50 per cent of all UK 
mobile internet time spent on Facebook, according 

to the Global System 
for Mobile Communi¬ 
cations Association, 
a location-based ele¬ 
ment would enable 
the network to 
send users targeted 
adverts for local busi- 
nesses with meticu¬ 
lous precision. 







‘Facebook was 
70 percent 
US-based-it’s 
now 70 percent 
international’ 



1. Stephen Fry (7) 

2 . Dan Heaf (36) 

3 . Feargal Sharkey (45) 

4 . Gory Doctorow (46) 

5. Dave Jones (47) 

6. Tom Standage (51) 

7 . Jack Schulze & Matt Webb (53) 

8. Anthony Dunne (54) 

9. Ctare Reddington (55) 

18, Mat Hunter (66) 


84. Paula ie Diet! 


Director of digital, EFI 

Le Dieu has made much of the BFI 
archive available via download, BFI 
Screenonlme or its YouTube channel. 







B5. Jon and Tracy Morter 

Internet campaigners 

Their Facebook campaign "Rage Against the 
Machine for Christmas No 1" denied Simon 
Cowell his X Factor chart-topper Next - 
backing Rik Mayali's World Cup song. 

86. Jeremy EtMngiiausen 

Digital publisher, Penguin UK 

Ettinghausen finds new ways to distribute 
and promote books, such as through the 
interactive We Tell Stories project. 

97. Andy Hobsbawm 

European chairman, Agencv.com 

The interactive marketer keeps up his 
profile via conferences and journalism. 

As cofounder of non-profit Green 
Thing, he's also "inspiring people to 
lead a greener life", 

88. Aleks Krntnski 

Tech journalist, net pundit 

Krotoski has a presence in everything tech, 
from academic papers to The Guardian 's 
podcasts and the BBC's documentary series 
Virtual Revolution. 

89. Richard Morass 

Founder & CEO, moo.com 

Morass rebooted the business card and 
proved that e-commerce (an arcane model 
whereby firms sell items for more than 
they cost to make) is good business. 

90. Dan and Adrian Hon 

Cofounders, Six to Start 

The London-based brothers run this award¬ 
winning entertainment company making 
pioneering ARGs and crass-platform 
productions. 


91. Andy Budd & Richard Rimer 

Founders, ClearLeft 

ClearLeft's mission is simple: to make 
websites better. They've worked 
with Amnesty, The Times and Gumtree, 
Their next task is bringing the Radio 4 
website up to date. 


O THE CAPTAIN OF CULTURE 

Chairman, Culture24 

New begin is involved in promoting culture 
and making it accessible to a varied 
audience. Having advised a number of Labour 
ministers, he is on the board of Becta, which 
promotes the use of tech in learning. 
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“All the old laws relating to copyright and intellectual 

property are in disarray/' says Gregor Pryor, a partner in the 
technology and media team at London solicitors Reed Smith, 
and the man who manages intellectual-property issues for 
almost every big tech, TV and music start-up in the UK. 'The 
digital world has leapt ahead of the legal one " 

Pryor, 35, has made a name for himself as the legal pro¬ 
fession's digital John the Baptist since qualifying as a 
solicitor 11 years ago and, by chance, landing a job in the 
newly emerging world of digital media. 

T trained with an established copyright lawyer who 
was already developing an interest in digital media/' he 
says, “and my first job, at Music Choice [the music-distri¬ 
bution company], was trying to help big names like Sky, 
Sony and Warner Music come to terms with the implica¬ 
tions of interactive technologies/' 

He left the company after a management buy-out in 
2005 and joined Reed Smith, whose broadcasting and 
media clients were, he says, “bewildered" by the legal and 
business implications of the digital world. 

“They expected copyright law to protect them/' he says, 
“and it wasn't. The law was just not keeping up with the 
possibilities of broadband - which meant you could sud¬ 
denly distribute content to 800 million people." 

He now advises on the legal issues of almost every 
aspect of new technology, from the acquisition and devel¬ 
opment of content to start-ups and the exploitation of 
intellectual property. Recent clients include Bebo, last.fm, 
GoMix, Mendeley, RjDj, Mixcloud and Taptu. 

“Someone told me when I started out that in the 
digital world everything is possible - technology can 
make anything happen and it is up the existing players 
to respond accordingly," Pryor says, “Spotify is a good 
example, with some labels embracing it enthusiasti¬ 
cally and others being more circumspect. The one thing 
technology won't do is go away." 

This year, Pryor says, there will be calls for increased reg¬ 
ulation of the online world: “Just look at Google in Italy, in 
fact at anything involving Google and the law." But he's cau¬ 
tious about how much effect any new rules might have, 
“There's the problem that one country will opt out of the 
usual rules and provide an 


‘We are going 
to need world 
laws - well 
even need laws 
in space' 


unregulated zone on the 
internet where those who 
want to break the law can 
thrive/' he says. “We are 
going to need world laws 
if we want to go that route 
- some lawyers think we 
even need laws in space to 
regulate digital media/' 


o 

Jamie Murray Wells - founder,. 

Glasses Direct 

Jonathan Drori - cultural entrepreneur 
Simon Murdoch - active investor 
Martin Sorrell - CEO, WPP Group 
Merl Berkett - CEO, Virgin Media 
llja Laurs - CEO, Getlar 
Fred Destin - partner, Atlas Venture 
James Darling, Emma Mulqueeny - 
transparency activists. Rewired State 
Jo Twist - BBC mult I platform executive 
Sam Michel - founder, Chinwag 









Director of innovative solutions, Ogilvy 

Yershon's networking proficiency and 
ubiquity at conferences mean she's a 
degree of separation away from most 
people in the ad and creative industries, 

95, Christopher Bailey 

Chief creative officer, Burberry 

Bailey is creating a digital fashion brand, 
turning macs (the other sort) into social 
media with the Art of the Trench site 
and live-streaming runway shows In 3D. 

96, Margaret Robertson 

Gaming consultant and writer 

The well-connected former editor of 
Edge magazine has advised Sony, 
Channel 4 r Game City, Free Radical 
Design, Kuju and the Rank Group. 

97, Hans Ulrich Obrist 

Art critic; codirector, Serpentine 
gallery 

As Serpentine codirector, Ulrich has 
sought to bridge the art world with 
those of science, philosophy and digital 
culture, A power-connector, 

99. Judith Clegg 

Founder, The Glasshouse/Venturing 
Unlimited 

An entrepreneur and consultant to 
entrepreneurs. At Glasshouse events, 
says Craig si I st's CEO, "You can't chuck a 
brick without hitting a mogul or maven." 

99, Shane Walter 

Creative director, onedotzero 

As curator of the V&A's Decode 
exhibition, Waiter gave digital design 
some establishment respectability. 

100. Angel 6ambino 

VP business development, Sonico 

She advises companies such as Sellaband 
and Media Friends, Sits on the board of 
Sonico, a social-networking site, QS 
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The plane slowed and levelled out 
about a mile above ground. Up ahead, 
the Viennese castle glowed li ke a fairy¬ 
tale palace. When the pilot gave the 
thumbs-up, Gerald Blanchard looked 
down, checked his parachute straps 
and jumped into the darkness. He 
plummeted for a second, then pulled 
his cord, slowing to a nice descent 
toward the tiled roof. It was early 
June 1998 and the evening wind 
was warm. If il kept co-operating, 
Blanchard would touch down 
directly above the room that held the 
Koechert Diamond Pearl. He steered 
his parachute toward his target. 


couple of days earlier, Blanchard had appeared to be just 
another twenty something on holiday with his wife and her 
wealthy father. The three of them were taking a six-month 
grand European tour: London, Rome, Barcelona, the French 
Riviera, Vienna. When they stopped at the Schloss Schonbrunn, 
the Austrian equivalent of Versailles, his father-in-law’s VIP 
status granted them a special preview peek at a highly prized 
piece from a private collection. And there it was: in a cavernous 
room, in an alarmed case, behind bulletproof glass, on a weight- 
sensitive pedestal - a delicate but dazzling ten-pointed star of 
diamonds fanned around one monstrous pearl: the Koechert 
Diamond Pearl, better known as the Sisi Star. Five seconds after 
laying eyes on it, Blanchard kne w he would try to take it. 

The guide described the piece but Blanchard wasn't listening. 
He was noting the motion sensors in the comer, the type of screws 
on the case, the large windows nearby. To hear Blanchard tell it, he 



























has a savant-like ability to assess security flaws, like a criminal Rain 
Man who involuntarily sees risk probabilities at every turn. And 
the numbers came up good for the star. Blanchard knew he couldn't 
fence the piece, which the guide said was worth $2 million. Still, 
he found the thing mesmerising and the challenge was irresistible. 

He began to work immediately, videotaping every detail of the 
star's chamber* He surreptitiously used a key to loosen the screws 
when the staff moved on to the next room, unlocked the windows, 
and determined that the motion 
sensors would allow him to move 
- albeit very slowly - inside the 
castle. He stopped at the souve¬ 
nir shop and bought a replica of 
the Sisi Star to get a feel for its 
size. He also noted the armed 
guards patrolling the halls. 


Five seconds after he had laid 
eyes on the dazzling Koechert 
Diamond Pearl, Blanchard 
knew he would try to take it 

But the roof was unguarded, and it so happened that 
one of the skills Blanchard had picked up in his already 
long criminal career was skydiving. He had also recently 
befriended a German pilot who would help him procure 
a parachute. Just one night after his visit to the star, 
Blanchard was making his descent to the roof. 

Aerial approaches are a tricky business and Blanchard 
almost overshot the castle, slowing himself just enough 


Gerald Blanchard had 
a savanHike ability 
to exploit security flaws, 
A former teacher recalls 
him as being "an absolute 
genius with his hands" 
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by skidding along a pitched gable. Sliding down 
the tiles, arms and legs flailing For a grip, Blanchard managed 
to save himself from falling four storeys by grabbing a rail¬ 
ing at the roofs edge. For a moment, he lay motionless. Then 
he took a deep breath, unhooked the chute, retrieved a rope 
from his pack, wrapped it around a marble column and low¬ 
ered himself down the side of the building. 

Carefully, Blanchard entered through the window 
he had unlocked the previous day. He knew there was a 
chance of encountering guards. But the Schloss Schdn- 
brunn was a big place, with more than 1,000 rooms. He 
liked the odds. If he heard guards, he figured, he would 
disappear behind the massive curtains. 

The nearby rooms were silent as Blanchard slowly 
approached the display and removed the already loos¬ 
ened screws, carefully using a butter knife to hold in place 
the two long rods that would trigger the alarm system. 
The real trick was ensuring that the spring-loaded mecha¬ 
nism the star was sitting on didn’t register that the weight 
above it had changed. Of course, he had that covered, too: 
he reached into his pocket and deftly replaced El isabeth J s 
bejewelled hairpin with the gift store fake. 

Within minutes, the Sisi Star was in Blanchard’s pocket 
and he was rappelling down a back wall to the garden, tak¬ 
ing the rope with him as he slipped from the grounds. When 
the star was dramatically unveiled to the public the next 
day, Blanchard returned to watch visitors gasp at the sheer 
beauty of a cheap replica. And when his parachute was 
later found in a rubbish bin, no one connected it to the star, 
because no one yet knew it was missing. It was two weeks 
before anyone realised that the jewellery had disappeared. 

Later, the Sisi Star rode inside the respirator of some 
scuba gear back to his home base in Canada, where 
Blanchard would assemble what prosecutors later called, 
for Lack of a better term, the Blanchard Criminal Organisa¬ 
tion. Drawing on his encyclopedic knowledge of surveillance 
and electronics, Blanchard became a criminal mastermind. 
The star was the heist that transformed him from a success¬ 
ful and experienced thief into a criminal virtuoso. 


lanchard pulied off his first heist 
when he was a six-year-old living 
with his single mother in Winni¬ 
peg. The family couldn't afford 
milk and one day the boy spot¬ 
ted some bottles on a neighbour’s 
porch. "I snuck over there between 
cars like I was on some kind of mis¬ 
sion," he says, "And no one saw 
me take it." His heart was pound¬ 
ing and the milk was somehow 
sweeter than usual. "After that,” 
he says, T was hooked,” 
Blanchard moved to Nebraska, 
started going by his middle name, 
Daniel, and became an accom¬ 
plished thief. He didn't look the 
part - slim, short and bespec¬ 
tacled, he resembled a young Bill 
Gates - but he certainly played It, 


getting into enough trouble to land in reform school. "The 
way I met Daniel was that he stole my classroom VCR " 
recalls Randy Flanagan, one of Blanchard's teachers. Flan¬ 
agan thought he might be able to straighten out the soft- 
spoken and polite kid, so he took Blanchard under his wing 
in his home-mechanics class, 

Blanchard "was an absolute genius with his hands/’ the 
teacher recalls. In Flanagan's class, Blanchard learned con¬ 
struction, woodworking, model building and automotive 
mechanics. The two bonded and Flanagan became a father 
figure to Blanchard, driving him to and from school and look¬ 
ing out for him. "He could see that 1 had talent/’ Blanchard 
says. "And he wanted me to put it to good use.” 

By early in his high school years, however, Blanchard 
had already abandoned his after-school job stocking groceries to 
pursue more lucrative opportunities, such as fencing tens of thou¬ 
sands of dollars in goods stolen by department-store employees he 
had managed to befriend. T could just tell who would work with 
me,” he says. "It's a gift, I guess/ 1 
Blanchard began mastering the workings of myriad mechanical 
devices and electronics. He became obsessed with cameras and sur¬ 
veillance: documenting targets, his own exploits and his huge piles of 
money. Befitting a young tech enthusiast, he emptied an entire Radio- 
Shack one Easter Sunday. At age 16, he bought a house with more than 
$100,000 in cash. (He hired a lawyer to handle the money and sign the 
deal on his behalf.) When he moved in, Blanchard told his mother that 
the home belonged to a friend. "She looked the other way” Blanchard 
says. "And I tried to keep it all from her.” 

In April 1993, Blanchard was nabbed by the cops in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, tor a suspected car arson and brought back to police headquar¬ 
ters, "They kept me in the interrogation room past midnight," Blan¬ 
chard says. "And at a certain point, I managed to sneak into the next 
room and slip through the tiles into the ceiling.” Undetected, he heard 
Lhe cops run down the hall, thinking he'd gone out the fire escape. 
After waiting a couple of hours, Blanchard lowered himself down into 
the mostly empty station, and stole a police coat, badge, radio and 
revolver. After leaving a single bullet on the desk of his interrogator, 
he took the lift to the main floor and strolled right past the front desk 
on his way out of the station. He hitchhiked at dawn back to Omaha 
on the back of a motorcycle, holding his purloined police cap 
down in the wind. "Why are you wearing a uniform?” the 
driver asked. "Costume party,” Blanchard said as the sun 
came up. "Really fun time," 

The next day, Blanchard was re apprehended by a Swat 
team, which had to use flash grenades to extricate him 
from his mother's attic. But he surprised the cops by 
escaping yet again, this time from the back of a police 
cruiser. "They got out of the car and left the keys,” Blan¬ 
chard says. "There was no barrier, so 1 fiddled with the 
cuffs until I got my hands in front of me, locked the doors, 
slipped up front and put it in gear.” The authorities gave 
chase until Blanchard swerved into a steak-house car 
park, fled on foot and was finally recaptured. 

This time, Blanchard served four years and his sentence 
came with a deportation order attached. In March 1997, he 
was released to his Canadian homeland and barred from 
returning to the US for five years. 

"After that/' Flanagan says, "I heard from Daniel once 
or twice a year, thanking me for what I had done for him.” 
Blanchard sent pictures of himself holidaying around 
the world, on exclusive beaches, posing in front of Vien¬ 
nese castles. He said he had his own security business. "1 









wanted that to be true/' Flanagan says. "But 1 had a hunch he was 
more likely in the anti-security business.” 

In 2001, Blanchard was driving around Edmonton when he saw 
a new branch of the Alberta Treasury bank going up. His inter¬ 
nal algorithm calculated low risk and he began to case the target 
meticulously. It had been three years since the Si si Star theft and 
it was time to try something big and new. 

As the bank was being built, Blanchard frequently sneaked 
inside - sometimes at night, sometimes in broad daylight, dis¬ 
guised as a delivery person or construction worker. There's less 
security before the money shows up and that allowed Blanchard 
to plant various surveillance devices in the ATM room. He knew 
when the cash machines were installed and what kind of locks 
they had. He ordered the same locks online and reverse engi¬ 
neered them at home. Later he returned to the Alberta Treasury 
to disassemble, disable and remount the locks. 

The take at this bank was a modest $60,000, but the thrill mat¬ 
tered more than the money - Blanchard had al ways wanted to beat 
the system. Wow his ambition flowered, as did Iris technique. 

He targeted a half-dozen banks over the next few years and 


His tools included high-gain 
antennas that could pick up the 
feeds from the audio and video 
recorders he hid inside a bank 

anapolis Motor Speedway with racing legend Mario Andretti. 
He met the prince of Monaco at a yacht race In Monte Carlo and 
interviewed Christina Aguilera at one of her conceits. 

That's where, in July 2000, Blanchard met Angela James. 
She had flowing black hair and claimed to work for Ford Mod- 
els. They got along right away, and Blanchard was elated 
when she gave him her number. Blanchard liked having a 
sidekick. James was a fun, outgoing party animal who had 
plenty of free time. She began helping Blanchard on bank 
jobs. They'd tag-team on daylight reconnaissance, where her 
striking looks provided a distraction while Blanchard gath¬ 
ered information. At night, she'd be the lookout. 


assembled an arsenal of tools: night- 
vision cameras, long-range lenses, 
high-gain antennas that could pick 
up the feeds from the audio and 
video recorders he hid inside a 
bank, scanners programmed with 
the encryption keys for police fre¬ 
quencies. He always had a burglary 
kit on hand containing ropes, uni¬ 
forms, cameras and microphones. 
In the Edmonton branch of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, which he hit in 2002 , 
he installed a metal panel near the 
AC ducts to create a secret crawl 
space that he could disappear into 
if surprised by police. 

Such evasive action was never 
required, however, in part because 
Blanchard had also memorised the 
mechanics of the Mas-Hamilton and 
La Garcl locks that many banks used 
for their ATMs. (These locks are 
big, complicated contraptions. 
When police later interrogated Blanchard, they presented 
him with a Mas-Hamilton lock in dozens of pieces. He 
stunned them by reassembling it in 40 seconds.) 

Blanchard also knew how to turn himself into someone 
else. Sometimes it was just a matter of donning a yellow hard 
hat from Home Depot. But it could also be more involved. He 
used legitimate baptism and marriage certificates - filled 
out with assumed names - to obtain real driver's licences 
and would even take driving tests, apply for passports or 
enrol in college classes under one of his many aliases. 

Over the years, Blanchard procured and stockpiled IDs and 
uniforms from various security companies and even law- 
enforcement agencies. Sometimes, just for fun and to see 
whether it would work, he pretended to be a reporter so he 
could hang out with celebrities. He created VIP passes so he 
could go to hockey playoff games or take a spin around the Indi- 


Clockwise from top 
left: Blanchard 
with his then wife 
and father-in-law in 
Vienna, 1998; the Slsi 
Star; his girl friend 
with the proceeds of 
hfs heists, 2006 
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Though they were never involved romantically, Janies and Blan¬ 
chard travelled together around the world, stopping in the Carib¬ 
bean to stash his loot m offshore accounts. They camped out in resorts 
in Jamaica and the Turks and Caicos islands, depositing money in 
$10,000 increments into some of Blanchard's 13 pseudonymously 
held accounts. The money in the offshore accounts was to 
pay for his jet-setting lifestyle. The money back in Canada 
would bankroll his real-estate operations. 

On Saturday May 15,2004, as the northern prairie win- | 

ter was finally giving way to spring, Blanchard walked up 
to the front door of the Canadian Imperial Bank of Com¬ 
merce in the Mega Centre, a suburban development in 
Winnipeg, He quickly] immied the lock, slipped inside and 
locked the door behind him. It was a brand-new branch, 
set to open for business on Monday, and Blanchard knew 
that the cash machines had been loaded on Friday. 

Thorough as ever, Blanchard had spent many previ¬ 
ous nights infiltrating the bank to do recon or to tamper 
with the locks while James acted as lookout, scanning 
the vicinity with binoculars and providing updates via 
a sc rambled-band walkie-talkie. He had put a transmit¬ 
ter behind an electrical outlet, a pinhole video camera in 
a thermostat and a cheap baby monitor behind the wall. 
Blanchard had also taken detailed measurements of the 
room and set up a dummy version in a friend's nearby 
machine shop. With practice, he had got his ATM-cracking 
routine down to where he needed only 90 seconds after 
the alarm tripped to finish and escape with his score. 

As Blanchard approached, he saw that the door to the 
ATM room was unlocked and wide open. Sometimes you 
get lucky. All he had to do was walk inside. 

From here he knew the drill by heart. There were seven 
machines, each with four drawers. He set to work quickly, using 
just the right technique to spring the machines open without 
causing any telltale damage. Well prepared and well rehearsed, 
he wheeled out boxes full of cash, locked the door behind him, 
and headed to a van he had parked nearby. 

Eight minutes after Blanchard broke into the first ATM, the Win¬ 
nipeg Police Service arrived in response to the alarm. However, the 
officers found the doors locked and assumed the alarm had been 
an error. As the police pronounced the bank secure, Blanchard was 
zipping away with more than half a million dollars. 

The following morning was a puzzler for authorities. There 
were no indications of damage to the door, no fingerprints and no 
surveillance recordings - Blanchard had stolen the hard drives 
that stored footage from the bank's cameras. 

Moreover, Blanchard's own surveillance equipment was still 
transmitting from inside the ATM room, so before he skipped 
town he could listen in on investigators. He knew their names; 
he knew their leads. He would call both the bank manager's 
cell phone and the police, posing as an anonymous informant 
who had been involved in the heist and was swindled out of his 
share. It was the contractors, he'd say. Or the Brinks guy. Or 
the maintenance people. His tips were especially convincing 
because he had a piece of inside information: one of the bank’s 
ATMs was left untouched. Blanchard had done that on purpose 
to make it easier to sow confusion. 

With the cops outmatched and chasing red herrings, the Win¬ 
nipeg bank job looked like a perfect crime. Then officials got 
a call from a vigilant employee at a nearby Walmart, which 
shared a large car park with the bank. He had been annoyed 
at people leaving cars there, so he took it upon himself to scan 


the space. On the night of the break-in, he spotted a blue Dodge 
Caravan next to the bank. Seeing a dolly and other odd equip¬ 
ment inside, he took down the licence-plate number. Police ran 
it. The vehicle had been rented from Avis by one Gerald Daniel 
Blanchard. Soon the cops were on his tail 


he investigation fell to Winni¬ 
peg's Major Crimes unit. But Blan¬ 
chard learned that he had become 
a suspect , so he stayed out of their 
sights. Two years passed and the 
case went cold until early 2006, 
when Mitch McCormick, a veteran 
officer in his fifties, decided to take 
a look at the unsolved robbery. He 
called his longtime colleague Larry 
Levasseur, a wiretap ace who had 
been transferred to the Commer¬ 
cial Crimes division. 

The case was overwhelming, but 
they soon began to untangle Blan¬ 
chard's 32 false names, reveal¬ 
ing him to be a person of 
interest in many crimes, 
including the unsolved 
theft of the Sisi Star nearly 
ten years earlier. They assembled roughly 275 pages 
of documentation, enough to persuade a judge to let 
them tap Blanchard's IB phones. 

Usually wiretaps are a waiting game. Cops will lis¬ 
ten to crime syndicates for years, hoping for one little 
slip. But Blanchard was surprisingly loose-tongued. 

The second weekend the wires went live, McCormick 
and Levasseur heard him directing a team of under¬ 
lings in a product-return fraud at a Best Buy, More 
scams followed. They heard him wheeling and deal¬ 
ing in property. They listened in as he planned his 
next bank job. They learned about a vast network of 
sophisticated crime. For a smart criminal, McCormick 
and Levasseur thought, this guy sure did talk a lot. 

Then, on November 16,2006, Blanchard received 
a particularly intriguing call. 

“Hello, Danny,” said a man with a thick Brit¬ 
ish accent. “Are you ready? I have a job for you. 

How soon can you get to Cairo?” 

McCormick and Levasseur lis¬ 
tened with astonishment as Blan¬ 
chard immediately set about 
recruiting his own small team to 
meet up with another group In 
Egypt, Blanchard referred to his 
contact as the Boss and explained 
to his cohorts that there was 
money to be made with this guy, 

Angela James was in but several 
of his regular guys couldn't make it, so Blanchard called his 
neighbour, a Congolese immigrant named Balume Kashongwc. 
When Blanchard explained the job, Kashongwe volunteered 
right away. Just a few hours after the Boss's call, Blanchard, 
Kashongwe and James were in the air, en route to Cairo. 









Blanchard had first met the Boss a few months earlier in London 
at an electronics store. He could tell they were kindred spirits by 
a glance at the Boss's purchases: eight DVR recorders. Blanchard 
knew you didn't buy a load like that for anything but surveillance. 
The two struck up a conversation. 

Later that day, a car arrived to take Blanchard to a London cafe, 
where the Boss and a dozen Kurdish henchmen, most from northern 
Iraq, were waiting in the basement, smoking hookahs. The Boss filled 
Blanchard in on his operation, which spanned Europe and the Middle 
East and included various criminal activities, including counterfeit¬ 
ing and fraud. The latest endeavour was called skimming: gleaning 
active debit- and credit-card numbers by patching into the ISDN lines 
that companies use to process payments. The group manufactured 
counterfeit cards magnetised and embossed with the stolen numbers 
and then used them to withdraw the maximum daily limits before the 
fraud was reported. It was a lucrative venture for the Boss's network, 
which funnelled a portion of its take to Kurdish separatists in Iraq. 

The Boss gave Blanchard a trial job: taking 25 cards to Canada to 
retrieve cash. Blanchard returned to London with $60,000 and the 
Boss was pleased. He found the younger man charming and steady 
as well. “We have something big coming," he told Blanchard over 
dinner at a Kurdish restaurant. 'Til keep you posted." 

With that job now at hand, Blanchard’s crew arrived in Egypt and 
checked into the Cairo Marriott Hotel & Omar Khayyam Casino, set¬ 



tling into a couple of suites with sweeping views of the Nile. They 
went from ATM to ATM for 12 hours a day, withdrawing Egyptian 
pounds and stuffing the bills into backpacks and suitcases. 

Back in their bare-bones Winnipeg office, McCormick andLevas- 
seur were monitoring Blanchard's email accounts and calls back 
to his girlfriend, Lynette Tien, who was managing travel arrange¬ 
ments and other administrative details from Blanchard's condo in 
Vancouver. The Canadian cops were stunned. They never imagined 
they ’d come across anything this big: they heard that the loot was 
piling up four feet high in the suites at the Marriott. 

In the course of a week, the team collected the equivalent of more 
than $2 million. But the individual ATM payouts were small, so after 
a couple of days Blanchard sent Kashongwe south to Nairobi, Kenya, 


3t his ATM-cracking 
wh to w hers he needed 
conds after the alarm 



with 50 cards to find more generous machines. Kashongwe had no cell 
phone and soon it became clear that Kashongwe was AWOL. 

The Boss wasn't happy and nor was Blanchard. He was in over his 
head but quickly brought out his natural charm to stop the Boss doing 
anything rash. He took full responsibility, promised personally to pay 
back Kashongwe's share and the two decided to set aside the prob¬ 
lem in the interest of business. The Boss’s men would meet Blanchard 
back in Canada with a new batch of cards. “After ail," Blanchard says, 
“why fight when there was more money to be made?’* 

But Blanchard's discomfort at Kashongwe's disappearance was 
compounding his mistakes. On December 3, 2006, as soon as he 
landed in Vancouver, McCormick and Levasseur picked him up live, 
discussing Cairo, his next bank job and the potential whereabouts of 
Kashongwe. They finally had ail they needed to pounce. 

At 4 am on January 23, 2007, more than a dozen Swat-team 
members swarmed Blanchard's Vancouver condo, where they 
found Blanchard and Tien. Several other search warrants 
were executed simultaneously across Canada, turning up 
half a dozen accomplices, including Angela James and 
Blanchard’s cousin Dale Fedoruk. 

Blanchard was busted. At his various residences and stor¬ 
age facilities, police confiscated ten pallets of material: 60,000 
documents, cash in various currencies, smoke bombs, firearms 
and 300 electronic devices, including commercial card printers, 
card readers and surveillance equipment. In his condo, police 
discovered a hidden room stocked with burglary kits and item¬ 
ised documentation of all Blanchard’s fake identities. He was ini¬ 
tially charged with 41 crimes, ranging from fraud to possession 
of instruments for forging credit cards. 

Blanchard refused to make statements about any of his 
associates, but he eventually decided to co-operate with 
authorities about Ills own case. Finally, after some negotia¬ 
tions through his lawyer, he offered to take McCormick and 
Levasseur to the Sisi Star. “It's right here in my grandmoth¬ 
er's basement in Winnipeg," he said. 

In handcuffs and leg shackles, Blanchard hugged his grand¬ 
mother at the door and took the two police officers into the 
house. He disappeared into a basement crawl space with 
Levasseur. It was quiet except for the sound of them grap¬ 
pling with the insulation. Eventually, Levasseur removed a 
square of Styrofoam and pulled out the star. 

Instead of the maximum of 164 years, Blanchard got eight. And 
then last summer, after serving less than two, he was released 
into carefully guarded probation. He now lives in a Vancouver 
halfway house, where he is prohibited from going anywhere near 
certain types of surveillance equipment and talking to any of his 
former associates. At his plea hearing, the judge said that he banks 
“should hire him and pay him a million dollars a year" to advise 
them on security. And right before sentencing, he turned directly 
to Blanchard. “I think that you have a great future ahead of you if 
you wish to pursue an honest style of life.” he said. "Although I'm 
not prepared to sign a letter of reference." 

Joshua Bear man is a freelance writer based in Los Angeles 
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Grounded 

When recovering a crashed aircraft is impossible 
or impractical, they are left to rot* 
Photographer Richard Mosse tracks down five lonely wrecks 



Intrigued by the cultural 
power of air disasters. 
Irish-born photographer 
Richard Mosse, 30, has 
travelled the world 
capturing plane wrecks, 
Mosse scours online 
forums for rumours of 
lost and unidentified craft 
before trying to locate 
them using Google Earth. 

"\ think it's similar 
to 19th-century survey 
photography," says 
Mosse. 'like surveying 
new territory." 


33° 30 r 54,05" N / 36° 19* 05.43" E 


Location: Bab Touma, 
Damascus, Syria 

Date of crash: 26/01/82 
How it happened: During 
a mission to fly military 
supplies from Tripoli, an 
attack by fighter planes 
(Israeli or Iraqi) damaged 
the engines and fin - but 
it managed to land intact. 
Afterwards, It was 
stripped, sold to a private 
buyer, taken to downtown 
Damascus and converted 
into a restaurant. 

Casualties: None 

Background: The plane 
was originaliy bought 
by Aer Ling us in 1964, 
and transferred to Luxair 
eight years later* After 
it was leased to Iran in 
1977, Yemen Airlines 
bought it in 1979. 
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LAMBAIR CURTISS C-46F-1-CU COMMANDO 


I CANADA 


58*44' 2r N/94°3 P 54" W 


Location: 1km IMW 

of Churchill Airport, 
Manitoba, Canada 

Date of crash: 

13/11 m 
How it happened: 

Number one engine 
experienced a rise in 
or I temperature and 
fall in pressure. The 
crew was forced to 
descend and return 
to Churchill, but the 


D i 1 


aircraft lost altitude 
and made a forced 
landing one kilometre 
short of the runway. 

Casualties: Two 

crew members were 
seriously injured. 

Background: Its crew 
nicknamed the plane 
"Miss Piggy" because 
of the large volume 
of cargo it could hold. 












GROUNDED 




Location: Crows nest 
Pass, Aiberta / British 
Columbia, Canada 

Date of crash: 

19/01/46 

How it happened: 

Reported missing 
while transporting 
military supplies 
from Comox, 

British Columbia, to 
Greenwood, Nova 
Scotia, it collided 


with Mount Ptolemy 
at high speed and 
plunged into the 
valley below. Forest 
rangers found the 
st ill-burning wreck 
five days later. 
Casualties: 

Seven dead 

Background: The 

cause of the crash 
remains unknown. 











Location: Beaver 
Creek, Yukon, Canada 
Date of crash' 

Circa January 1950 

How it happened: 

That is a mystery, not 
helped fay the craft's 
location, accessible 
only fay helicopter. 
Mosse took the photo 
while immersed in 
swamp; wildlife now 
inhabits the plane. 


Casualties: Unknown 
Background: Aerial 
photos gave rise to 
theories that this 
was a missing US Air 
Force C-54from 1950. 
Mosse's photos show 
it is aC-47 Dakota, 
possibly one of tho 85 
craft that searched for 
the C-54 including the 
plane on the next page* 






























UNITED STATES AIR FORCE C-47 DAKOTA 


1 CANADA 




>* 


Location Ruby 
Mountains, 

Yukon, Canada 

Date of crash: 

07/02/50 

How it happened; 

Searching for a lost 
US Air Force C-54, 
the pilot was forced 
by fog to fly through 
snowy peaks where 
a strong down-draft 
propelled the cargo 


plane into a mountain. 
The injured pilot hiked 
13km for help. 

Casualties: 

Five injured 
Background: It was 

part of what was then 
the most expensive 
rescue operation ever 
by the US, costing 
$700,000. The missing 
C-54 was never found. 


LAT: 64° 03* 19" N /137° 27 r 04" W 
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FfPFFOX CREATORS 
AND OPEN-SOURCE 
EVANGELISTS FACE OFF 
AGAINST THE CHROME/IE 
INVADERS IN A BATTLE 
OF THE BROWSERS... 
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company but by an alliance of 250 
staff and about 10,000 volunteers, 
and backed by a charitable founda¬ 
tion, the browser is free to down¬ 
load and its source code is open 
for anyone to inspect and modify - 
ail of which has made it the world's 
second most popular browser, used 
by some 330 million people. And it 
has achieved that almost entirely 
through word of mouth. 

The Mozilla Foundation's Firefox, 
an elegant, featuredaden, customis¬ 
able and, crucially, non-corporate 
browser that runs on Windows, OS X 
and Linux, has a global market share 
of 24 per cent, according to web ana¬ 
lytics company NetApplications. That 
puts it behind Explorer at 62 per cent, 
but ahead of both Safari and Chrome, 
each of which hovers around five per 
cent. Across Europe, Firefox's penetra¬ 
tion is even higher, at 32 per cent, and in 
Slovenia, Macedonia, Slovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Latvia, Bosnia Herzegovina, 
Ghana, Indonesia and the Philippines 
it is the number-one choice, with more 
than 50 per cent market penetration. 

In the past year. Fire fox's popular¬ 
ity has risen even further. In July 2008, 
Mozilla earned a place in the Guinness 
ETWEEN NOW ANO LATE MAY. about each; scroll accross and you will see less World Records for the most downloads in 

100 million citizens across prominent mentions of the next seven brows- 24 hours (8,002,530 of Firefox 3.0); in the 

Europe will boot up their Win- ers ranked by populari ty. Click one or more two weeks following the launch of Firefox 

dows XP and Vista PCs to con- of the buttons marked “Install" and you will 3.6 in January this year, the upgrade was 

front an unfamiliar screen. The have participated in an exercise in democratic downloaded more than 40 million times, 

"choice screen", as it's officially accountability as potentially transformative And even though its entire approach is the 

known, will achieve in an instant to the web economy as any genera l-election antithesis to that of the VC-backed West 

what Microsoft succeeded for ballot. That's because the "browser ballot", Coast corporates, Firefox earns Mozilla 
well over a decade in suppress- as it's being called, could determine not real money. In 2008, according to its most 
ing: it will help them easily disable only who controls our access to the world recent audited accounts, Mozilla - which, 
Internet Explorer as their default wide web in the future - but also the shape remember, gives away its main product - 
web browser. Under the terms of of the web itself. As Danny Sullivan, edi- announced a record income of $78.6 mil- 
its anti-trust settlement with the tor-in-chief of Search Engine Land and lion. This comes mostly from fees paid by 
European Commission, Microsoft a long-time observer of the web, sees Google, Yahoo, Amazon and eBay to feature 
will no longer be able to restrict it, "We're coming to a fork in the road in the search box on Firefox's toolbar, and a 
choice to Windows users across the where we're being asked to choose share of revenue generated by users clicking 
EU, as well as Iceland, Lichtenstein between a web that is largely open Google ads via Firefox-imtiated searching, 
and Norway. Instead, it must help and standards-based and one that is All this would have been almost unimagi- 

them make a choice: yes, they might essentially run by companies.” nable by the small team of developers who 

retain Internet Explorer as their For years browsers have been the began the Firefox project nearly 12 years ago 

gateway to the web but they will Cinderellas of the computing world, as an attempt to rescue something from the 

also be offered the options of Safari, largely unnoticed conduits to the ashes of Netscape Navigator, a browser that 

Chrome, Firefox, Opera, AOL, Maxthon, web. Most users stick with the one went from web domination to near death in 

K-Meleon, Flock, Avant Browser, Sleip- that comes with their computer just afewyears. Navigator was developed by 

nir and Slim Browser. (Explorer with Windows; Safari a 22-year-old software developer called Marc 

The screen - as well as a web page at on the Mac); plenty are unaware Andreesen in 1994. With it, Andreesen's com- 

browserchoice.eu hosted by Microsoft - there are even alternatives. pany, Netscape, had stumbled across a prod- 

is designed to display, in random order, But since 2003, one browser uct perfectly designed to ride the world wide 
the icons of the five leading browsers by has emerged from nowhere to web's newmass popularity,giving many users 

market share: Internet Explorer, Firefox, challenge the dominance of their first taste of hyperlinks, web pages and 

Safari, Opera and Google's Chrome. The the corporate giants. Built and the almost unimaginable scale of the informa- 

logos appear alongside some brief text updated not by a multinational tion starting to be available online. 
































Navigator was distributed free for 
personal use, but sold to businesses via 
download and retail outlets. In addition 
Netscape got healthy revenues from its 
web-server software NetSite. By 1995, its 
income was doubling every quarter. On 
August 9 1995, the day the company was 
floated on the stoekmarket - to many, the 
official start of the first dotcom boom - its 
share price rose from $28 to $75, valu¬ 
ing the company at about $2 billion. By 
December 1995, shares had reached $174. 

Yet as fast as it had risen, Netscape 
fell. Within six years its market share had 
dropped from more than 85 per cent to 
less than ten - and that residue was only 
due to users not bothering to upgrade. 
The reason? A simple change of business 
strategy taken by one Bill Gates, 1,300km 
north of Netscape’s Silicon Valley campus, 
at Microsoft HQ in Seattle, 

At the start of 1995, Microsoft appeared 
to have little interest in the internet with, 
reportedly, only four people working full¬ 
time on developing a browser. Its ambi¬ 
tions were focused squarely on conquering 
the desktop through Windows and associ¬ 
ated programs such as Word. But by May, 
Gates was telling executives that the web 
was where the company’s future lay. That 
December, four months after the Netscape 
flotation, the company released version 
1,0 of Internet Explorer, a browser that, 
crucially, came free with Windows 95. 

Explorer was a disaster for Netscape. 
Microsoft put huge resources behind its 
development, launching four full newver- 
sions in as many years, bundling Explorer 
with every new copy of Windows and 
investing $150 million in Apple (effec¬ 
tively saving the company) in return for 
its making Explorer the default browser 
on the Mac operating system. 

By January 1998, Netscape was find¬ 
ing it increasingly hard to compete and 
in a last-ditch attempted fight-back it 
published the Navigator source 
code online in the hope that the 
emerging open-source commu¬ 
nity would take the program 
- along with some associ¬ 
ated products for handling 
email and IRC chat - and build 
something new. The company 
retained the rights to make 
commercial use of any code 
developed by outsiders. 

The project was managed by a loose 
group of mostly former Netscape 
employees, brought together as 
the Mozilla organisation, named 
after Netscape’s dinosaur mascot. It 
initially had some breakthroughs in 


developing what was to become the Mozilla 
Application Suite, but in 2003 the group 
decided to start again and build a new 
browser from scratch. It would take 
another three years to see a public release, 
but Eirefox had been born. 

IT r $ A FRIDAY NIGHT IN ONE OF THE TINY 

mediaeval alleys off Brussels’ Grand Place, 
and the three floors of the Delerium bar are 
packed with revellers knocking back beers 
and shooting the breeze. The music is loud 
and the atmosphere some¬ 
where between a festival 


and an indie music club. Yet the topics of 
conversation are more about GNU and 
bug-fixing than The White Stripes. The 
T-shirts feature obscure puns from the 
world of programming and many of the 
friends catching up tonight have only ever 
met before online. 

This is Fosdem (Free and Open Source 
Sofware Developer’s European Meeting), 
Europe’s biggest and grungiest open- 
source software conference. Anyone can 
come and there’s no registration, no name 
badges and no branded merchandise for 
the 5,000 delegates - and no one is really 
in charge. Instead, if you have something 
to contribute in the fight to preserve what 
the open-source community sees as the 
web's essential freedom, you’re welcome. 

There’s a sense of celebration among the 
crowd - and not just over Mozilla’s record- 
breaking year. The increased popularity 
of web applications means that smaller, 
non-corporate players now have a real 
chance of taking on the big software com¬ 
panies at their own game. Predominantly 
young, male, articulate and impassioned, 
the Fosdem delegates are talking excit¬ 
edly about "changing the world”, "making 
connections” and "keeping the mission 

















moving on”. It could be an evangelical 
convention - although no one is 
wearing a tie. 

The browser ballot is causing con¬ 
siderable excitement, with Mozilla 
seeing it as a long-awaited opportu¬ 
nity to introduce ordinary computer 
users to the idea that they have a 
choice about the sort of internet they 
interact with. Yet two recent develop¬ 
ments are casting an uneasy shadow: 
Apple's success with its closed 
approach to the iPhone and iPad - 
the latter announced a week earlier - 
and Google's launch of Chrome, seen 
as a real competitor to Fire fox that, 
some here are muttering, could kill 
the Mozilla dream. 

Apple tends to get short shrift at 
events like these. "You know why 
I am here?” says one delegate, waving 
an iPhone. "This! This is a machine 
to deliver money to the iTunes Store. 
The fact that I can buy and o wn some¬ 
thing but not alter it or write soft¬ 
ware for it is just beyond the pale/ 1 
Google tends to draw more nuanced 
responses. "Google is tricky,” says 
Matjaz Horvat, a developer based 
in Ljubljana, Slovenia, who helped 
translate Firefox into Slovenian in his 
spare time. "Sure, Chrome is open- 
source, which is good PR for the com¬ 
pany, though 1 don't personally think 
it is a very good browser. But then it takes you 
through to products such as Google Docs that 
are not open-source. So you have to ask, with 
Chrome, who really controls the web?” 

This anxiety about Chrome pervades dis¬ 
cussions at Fosdem. Google is reported to be 
spending $100 million advertising its browser, 
its first significant consumer ad campaign 
(Google would not comment on the budget). 
It has nearly 20,000 staff rather than 10,000 
volunteers and its skilful aggregation of online 
users' data makes it a formidable competitor. 

"Google has a huge advantage over every¬ 
one else/' says Mark Surman, the Mozilla 
Foundation's executive director, "because it 
is carrying out a real-time census of human¬ 
ity. And there is a risk of it gaining a monopoly 
of insight that raises the low barriers to entry 
that the internet has created.” 

Until mid-2008, Google was Mozilla's men¬ 
tor and champion, funding it through its sup¬ 
port of Fire fox. The two companies even had 
neighbouring offices in Mountain View, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Mozilla staff were able to use the 
Googleplex canteen. Google's funding of the 
foundation is guaranteed at least to the end 
of August 2011, and Mozilla has almost $100 
million in the bank and plenty of search 
engines interested in that spot on the Firefox 


toolbar. But with its aggressive promotion of 
Chrome, Google has positioned itself right in 
the middle of Mozilla's territory. 

EXPECT CHROME TO CAIN MARKET SHARE, 

of course ” says Mitchell Baker, chair of the 
Mozilla Foundation and a former lawyer 
who has been part of the Mozilla project 
from the start after joining from Netscape's 
legal team. "[Google has] lots of money, lots 
of smart people, some very popular web 
applications, loads of determination and 
loads of data. With all of that behind them 
they damn right ought to put something 
useful out there. And it's going to make us 
up our game, too ” 

Baker stands out at events like Fosdem. 
Bubbly, engaging, hugely intelligent and 
incisive, and sporting what at best couid 
be called an idiosyncratic hairstyle, she 
is also, at 57, decades older than most of 
the delegates. Having grown up in Oak¬ 
land in the 70s, she read Asian Studies and 
then law at Berkeley, including spending 
a year in Beijing, where she developed 
conversational Mandarin, which she still 
keeps up. She was one 



be recruited to Netscape's legal team 
in 1994, and helped design the licence 
under which Netscape released the Nav- 
igator code. In 2003, when AOL, which 
had bought Netscape, closed down the 
latter’s browser division, she became 
president and later chairman of the 
Mozilla Foundation. Two years later 
she was made CEO of the Mozilla Cor¬ 
poration, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the foundation, which co-ordinates 
the development of Mozilla's inter¬ 
net products. She stood down from 
that role in 2008, to concentrate on 
running the Mozilla Foundation itself, 
which is now primarily concerned 
with Mozilla's policies and advocacy 


work. In her spare time, she 
trains as a trapeze artist. 

Baker is a long-time advocate 
of open-source principles and 
is evangelical about her beliefs. 
At an early Fosdem session, she 
echoed open-source activist 
Richard Stallman and urged a 
packed seminar room to beware 
of a future for the interne t that 
is "free as in beer but not free 
as in speech”, 

"Even if everyone has free and 
open-source software, our proj¬ 
ect hasn't finished,” she said, 
striding up and down the stage 
and clicking through OpenOffice 
presentation slides. "We need to 
concern ourselves with who is col¬ 
lecting information about us and 
what can we do about that. Can 
I access it? Can I control it? Tf not, 
we still won't be truly free.” 

If this sounds demagogic, it is 
because Baker has understood 
that Mozilla's strength lies in the 
number of people who go 
along with its "project”. If 
you add to the 10,000 or so 
volunteers who actively 
write code for Firefox 
the people who test early 
versions before they are 
given a public release, 
you end up with a group 
of perhaps more than 
a million. These are impas¬ 
sioned evangelists who believe that 
the best future for the internet does 
not involve proprietary software, 
but instead uses programs and tools 
that can be pulled apart and reas¬ 
sembled by anyone who understands 
coding. They believe this enough to 
give their time and energy for free 
in order to advance the cause. Baker 
would like more of them. "If I am 
going to make a choice about chang¬ 
ing my online life,” she tells the Fos¬ 
dem crowd, "20,30,40 million people 
are going to have to make the same 
decision. This year we have to spread 
our values to consumers.” 

Baker has acknowledged that the 
launch of Chrome was "uncomfort¬ 
able” for Mozilla. She is quick to point 
out that Mozilla and Google share 
a common goal: to unseat the closed, 
proprietary Internet Explorer from 
its dominant position. But Mozilla 
has sometimes been very public in its 
attacks on Google. In December, after 
the latter's Eric Schmidt claimed: 
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“If you have something that you 
don't want anyone to know, maybe 
you shouldn't be doing it in the first 
place,” Asa Dotzier, the Mozilla 
Corporation's community co ordi¬ 
nator for Firefox marketing proj¬ 
ects, posted his response on his 
official blog, Dotzier quoted Schmidt with a 
link to the video where he had made his com¬ 
ments and showed his readers “how you can 
easily switch Firefox's search from Google to 
Bing, (Yes, Bing does have a better privacy pol¬ 
icy than Google,)” The result was a lively dis¬ 
cussion about both Google and Bing's privacy 
policies - with neither search engine coming 
out particularly well. (Google points out that 
Schmidt was very specifically referring to the 
requirements of the US Patriot Act. ) 

Privacy is a hot issue for Mozilla, It has 
announced plans to produce a series of icons 
that could be used on the web to alert users 
how any data they give up will be used. And 
grassroots open-sourcers such as Horvat are 
also unsure about Google's deep-down com¬ 
mitment to open-source: “When you have 
someone like Google controlling access to 
the web via its own browser so it can protect 
and promote something like Google Docs, 
you are in danger of creat i ng a lot of monop¬ 
olies on the web. That will crush innovation. 
The world is a better place when people can 
connect with and modify what they use.” 

For Google, this misrepresents Chrome, 
“It's very strange to suggest that Chrome is 
controlling people's browsing or promot¬ 
ing Google Docs,” says Peter Barron, the 
company's director of communications for 
northern and central Europe. “The brief¬ 
est look at Chrome would show it's utterly 
untrue. A major aim of Chrome is to make 
browsers better at running all kinds of web 
apps, not just Google products,” 

At the Googleplex itself, though, there's 
a certain empathy for the open-source 
activists. “There's a problem, of course* as 
we get so much bigger,” says Chris DiBona, 
Google's open-source- programs man¬ 
ager. “People don't necessarily trust us so 
much straight out of the gate, or even like 
us. The fact that Chrome is open-source 
can challenge that point of view, but in 
the end some people want to see every¬ 
thing online open-source. That's just a 
bit disingenuous. With Google Docs, for 
example, so much of that code is based 
on Google-specific architecture that to 
release it as open-source would just take 
too much engineering time. And any¬ 
way, we have released a lot of it, espe¬ 
cially the U1 fuser interface] libraries 
and elements like that,” 

Nor* the company Insists, is it now out 
to take on its old friend Mozilla. “We 


are not in competition," insists Brian 
Rakowski, product development manager 
and to many the brains behind Chrome. 
“We are playing in the same space: we're 
really excited about what Firefox has 
achieved in the past ten years. It has sin- 
glehandedly changed the market. But 
there came a point when we had to take 
on the browser project ourselves.” 

Why this happened is up for up for debate, 
but both DiBona and Rakowski stress diffi¬ 
culties the Firefox team had implementing 
certain changes to the browser's JavaScript 
engine, which, DeBona says, was running 
too slowly: “We had to make the decision to 
stop building more and more on top of Fire- 
fox and start again with a 
new core architecture.” 

In fact, Chrome's 
launch may have started 
a new symbiosis between 
Mozilla and Google, 

Building on the work of 
Chrome's developers, 

Mozilla has already rein¬ 
corporated Chrome's bet¬ 
ter handling of JavaScript 
back into Firefox. 

“The added competition 
caused by Chrome means 
that everyone rises,” says 
Aza Raskin, head of user 
experience at Mozilla 
Labs. "Our job is to ensure 
that people have a choice, 
which is why the ballot is so 
important.” And, he adds, 
rumours that Google and 
Mozilla have somehow fallen 
out are untrue. “I have lunch 
with people from Google 
regularly and there's a lot 
of friendliness.” 

In fact, Mozilla may not 
need to be as worried about 
Chrome as, say, Microsoft. 

Later this year Google will 
launch Chrome OS, a pared- 


down, Linux-based operating sys¬ 
tem that will run on low-power 
netbook computers. Under Chrome 
OS the only application that runs on 
the desktop is a browser (Chrome, 
naturally) - all other computing 
is done in the cloud. The result is 
cheaper and simpler hardware, 
very fast boot-up times (possibly as 
little as four seconds from switch- 
on to surfing the web), a big jump in 
battery life and, Google hopes, 
more people using Gmail and 
Google Docs. And whereas Chrome 
OS is not (yet) an alternative to 
Windows or Apple's OS X - it will 
run only on specially designed 
hardware, for example - by giv¬ 
ing near instant internet access, it 
is only really limited by what web 
applications are available, 

“In effect, you will only have one 
program running,” says Rakowski, 
who expects Chrome OS to launch in 
the second half of this year, 'Ton will 
get a fast boot-up. Security is better 
as you won't be able to install mal¬ 
ware. And if there is a system prob¬ 
lem, you can just reinstall the whole 
thing over the web.” 

If that sounds a little familiar, 









it's because Google will offer a trade-off 
similar to the one that has made the iPhone 
such a success: comfort over hackabil- 
ity, It's a trade-off that worries the likes of 
Horvat and Baker. And whereas Baker is 
happy to acknowledge Apple's achieve¬ 
ments, Mozilla, she says, stands for some¬ 
thing very different. 

"People who follow Apple have a very strong 
connection with it, an affection if you like, just 
as people have a connection with Mozilla. But 
its focus is on a product that is integrated, 
predetermined and highly controlled and we 
have different values. Real innovation comes 
from openness. We need to think about what it 
means to live online and who controls that expe¬ 
rience. IPs a choice and we need to get people to 
understand that it's a choice they can make." 

One field where this choice is being hotly 
debated is video-compression technology. Cur¬ 
rently, raw video files are too large to distribute 
usefully across the internet, so a whole industry 
of video codecs has emerged to squeeze them 
as much as possible without a perceptible drop 
in quality. Many of these are used widely on 
the internet, but the only time ordinary users 
become aware of their existence is when their 
browser is unable to show a particular video. 

Now video-compression codecs have found 
themselves a hot topic in discussions about 
the next revision of HTML, the web's mark-up 
language. The latest version, HTML5, 
due to be completed in 2012, will 
reduce web browsers' dependence in 
showing video on third-party applica¬ 
tions such as Adobe's Flash. 

Flash is currently the de facto video 
standard on the web - if you have 
watched a video online, you have almost 
certainly used it - and some web devel¬ 
opers are uncomfortable that a single 
company should have so much control 
over one of the internet's key media. It’s 
unlikely that Adobe will pull the plug on 
Flash and stop us watching YouTube, but 
among open-source activists there is a 
sense that Flash's dominance is bad for 
the "free" internet, especially if you are a 
video maker as well as a video viewer. 

The HTML5 developers are seeking 
to address those concerns by includ¬ 
ing in the code a new 
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language for video 
that doesn't require 
the use of Flash or 
any other third-party 
add-on. Instead, an 
HTML5-compatible 
browser will be able to 
decode video directly 
from the web page's 
source code. (YouTube 
is currently trialling 


an HTML5 feed at youtube.com/htm 15.) 
Yet, perhaps rather inevitably, talks have 
stalled over which video-compression 
codec HTML5 should champion. 

In opposite comers are two technologies: 
H.264 and Ogg Theora. H.264 is already 
widely used both on the web and elsewhere. 
It is stable and effective and, though commer¬ 
cially patented, will be royalty-free to internet 
users at least until 2015. (Most of the H.264 
patent holders' income comes from licensing 
the codec to technologies such as Blu-ray and 
the cable-television industry.) Ogg Theora - 
named after the Max Headroom character 
Theora Jones - is open-source, slightly less 
efficient but effectively patent free. 

Apple, among others, is arguing for 
H.264 on the grounds of stability, Mozilla 
is supporting Theora because of its open¬ 
ness and the foundation's Chris Bliz¬ 
zard is warning of "GIF-like surprises", 
referring to the moment in 1999 when 
Unisys decided to start charging for the 
use of GIF imaging technology, for which 
it owned the patent. GIFs were by then 
used widely across the net and Unisys 
was proposing to charge site owners up to 
$5,000 for the use of its technology. The 
result was the demise of GIF and a lot of 
reformatting of existing images. 

“It's scary to think of a world where 
you would have to fork up $5,000 just 
to be able to use images on a website," 
Blizzard wrote on his blog in January. 
“Think about all of the opportunity, 
the weblogs, the search engines (even 
Google!) and all the other simple ideas 
that became major services that would 
never have been started because of a 
huge tax being put on [the ability] to 
use a fundamental web technology. 
It makes the web as a democratic tech¬ 
nology distinctly undemocratic.” 

Codecs and GIF patents may seem of 
little interest to the ordinary internet 
user, but Mozilla is hoping to persuade 
the rest of us otherwise. 

“Software has a very large influence 
over what you do and how you think/' 
says Tristan Nitot, president of Mozilla 
Europe. "We need to make sure that the 
software we use is serving us and not 
serving someone else's interest. This 
is the year that we are going to have 
to persuade consumers to think about 
the sort of the web they want. Other¬ 
wise they may end up with one that is 
a lot less free and, who knows, by then 
it may be too late.” CD 


David Baker is managing editor 
of wired. He wrote about TCHO 
chocolate in issue 02.10 
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PRODUCED? 


Firefox's source code is avail¬ 
able for download at developer, 
mozilla.org and about 10,000 
people regularly work on 
improving it - mostly for free 
and in their spare time, 

Bug reports and suggestions 
for improvements are pub¬ 
lished for volunteers to tackle, 
and each evening (US time) 
trial versions are sent to tes¬ 
ters for their comments. These 
"nightly builds" are often so 
buggy that they can crash a 
computer (many testers use a 
separate machine so they don't 
lose data). Towards the end of 
the cycle, a beta version of the 
new browser is sent to a wider 
circle of testers. Based on their 
feedback, an upgrade is even¬ 
tually available for download , 
Beta-testing and nightly- 
build testing are two common 
ways people get involved in the 
Mozilla project. Others include 
translating versions of Rrefox 
into local languages, and writ¬ 
ing add-ons to Increase func¬ 
tionality. There are currently 
about 10,000 public add-ons, 
ranging from Amazon wish- 
list generators to tools that 
let you drag and drop content 
into online notebooks. Mozilla 
also estimates that there are 
another 10,000 proprietary 
add-ons commissioned by com¬ 
panies for internal use. 

’The beauty of the system Is 
that it you don't need to know 
much to get started/' says Wil¬ 
liam Duyck, 17, from Lewes, 
Sussex, who became a Mozilla 
volunteer through beta and 
nightly testing, "And once you 
are in, you are part of a commu¬ 
nity, There is incredible inter¬ 
action with people... who you 
can learn from. It doesn't mat¬ 
ter where they are in the world 
or how experienced they are. 
Everyone Is treated on the basis 
of what they can offer/' DB 
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Tabula rasa 

Why the new 

generation 

of tablet 

computers 

changes 

everything. 


r 


by Steven Levy 

photographs by Dan Witi 


Everyone who jammed into the Yerba 
Buena Center for the Arts in San 
Francisco on January 27,2010, knew 
what they were there for: Apple CEO Steve Jobs's intro¬ 
duction of a thin, always-on tablet device that would let 
people browse the web, read books, send email, watch 
movies and play games. But about an hour into the pre¬ 
sentation, Apple showed something unexpected. In addi¬ 
tion to the lean-back sorts of activities one expects from 
a tablet (demonstrated by Jobs while relaxing in a comfy 
black armchair), there was a surprising pitch for the 
iPad as a lean-forward device, one that runs a revamped 
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W >' version of Apple’s iWork productivity apps. In many ways. Jobs claimed, 
the iPad would be better than pricier laptops and desktops as a tool for 
word processing and spreadsheets. Apple’s design guru Jonathan Ive 
gushed in a promotional video that the iPad wasn’t just a cool new way 
to gobble up media - it was blazing a path to the future of computing. 

Yes, the iPad is designed for reading, gaming and 
media consumption. But it also represents an ambi- 
ti° us rethinking of how we use computers. No more 
■BSSBlSlV files and folders, physical keyboards 

f Challenging print and rnouses. Apple has even developed 

f It is time to discover whether old dogs can learn new a custom chip, the A4, that both powers 

the machine and helps extend its bat¬ 
tery life to (a claimed) ten hours. In the 
US, the basic 16GB, Wi-Fi-only model 
will sell for $500. The UK price isn’t a 
straight dollar-pound conversion (it 
hadn’t been announced at time of press) 
but it’s still likely to put it in the high- 
end netbooks zone - a category Jobs 
went out of his way to trash. The iPad 
is an entirely new category. If Jobs has 
his way, laptops may primarily be base 
stations for syncing our iPads. 

The fact is, the way we use computers 
is outmoded. The graphical user inter¬ 
face that’s still part of our daily existence 
was forgedinthe 60s and70s, evenbefore 
IBM got into the PC business. Most of the 
software we use today has its origins in 
the pre-internet era, when storage was 
at a premium, machines ran thousands 
of times slower, and applications were sold in shrink-wrapped boxes for 
hundreds of pounds. With the iPad, Apple is making its play to become the 
centre of a post-PC era. But to succeed, it will have to beat out the other famil¬ 
iar powerhouses that are working to define and dominate the future. 

There’s a lot to love about Apple’s vision. As we start to establish the con¬ 
ventions made possible by advanced multi-touch, we’ll perform complicated 


It is time to discover whether old dogs can learn new 
tricks. Tire iPad presents book publisherswith a chance 
to rework and reimagine the content we distribute on 
behalf of our authors. It challenges us to think about 
fonn and interactions, about design and technology, 
about networks and connectivity and user experience 
The idea that the iPad represents a new class of 
device is a thrilling one for designers and publish¬ 
ers of children's books in particular - their audi¬ 
ence has learned to “swipe” before they have 
learned to read. Perhaps children's publishers, 
who already create novelty books with sound and 
touch-based interact ions built into them, are well 
placed to take advantage of the iPad’s functionality. 

To succeed in the App Store and on the iPad, pub¬ 
lishers need to think hard about the competition. In 
Apple 's megastore, books and book-like products will 
go head-to-head with games, productivity tools and 
social-media applications. There's also the small mat¬ 
ter of the music, him and TV programmes available on 
iTunes and the distractions of the web itself, if bookish 
types are really going to succeed in th e dig! tal market¬ 
place, the App Store is likely to be their proving ground 
It's not going to be easy for publi sher s to m ake the 
transition from print to touchscreen. But the oppor¬ 
tunity to deliver new stories and exper ie nces, to con¬ 
nect writers with new readers in unexpected ways, to 
“think different", is one we cannot afford to pass up. 
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1900-1800 BC 

The wedge-shaped cun e if arm 
□n this Assyrian tablet is 
actually early legatese 


Go save yourself 

So once again we've changed the world with 
a mind-blowing, revolutionary product that 
does things that everybody considered impos¬ 
sible, An e-book reader that also plays movies 
and music? And browses the web? No way. 
Can't be done. Well, we did it. And you can fly 
Lhree times around Lheglobe and watch mov¬ 
ies the whole time on a single battery charge. 
It’s amazing. Phenomenal. Exciting. Magical. 
Beautiful* Stunning. Gorgeous. And yet for 
some people in the media, tins is not enough. 
These people are disappointed because they 
expected the iPad to also save newspapers. 
Yes, David Carr of The New York Times , 
I'm talking to you, you pie-eyed crackhead. 
All I can say is, bitch, please! Pm a genius, but 


York Times. 1 was put on Earth to restore a 
sense of childlike wonder to people’s empty, 
pathetic lives. So far I’m doing a pretty out- 
standingjob. 

Anyway, do you really Lhink saving newspa¬ 
pers is just a matter of putting your old crap 
on a new device? Because from what 1 can see, 
The New York Times sucks just as bad on a Kin¬ 
dle as it does on paper. That, in fact, is the real 
problem with The New York Times: it sucks, 
and everyone knows it, except, apparently, the 
dumb fucks who write for it. which is, oddly 
enough, the heart of the problem. Quod erat 
demonstrandum, as Socrates once said. 

The iPad isn't about saving newspapers. 
It's about inventing new ways of telling sto- 


as tablets. Think of 
them as windows that 
you carry. Two things 
distinguish them 
tram always-on 
smartphones and 
lightweight laptops. 

First, these are 
mobile screens, 
meant to move. They 
are aware of where 
they are in space 
and time. Hold a win¬ 
dow up in front of you 
and you see an alter¬ 
native view of the 
scene, Maybe you see 
annotated layers or 
a view from long ago. 

If someone is speak¬ 
ing to you through 
the window, move 
the screen and it will 
sweep across the call¬ 
er’s room. This por¬ 
table portal will peer 
into anything visible. 
You'Ll be able to see 
into movies, pictures, 
rooms, webpages, 
places and books 
seamlessly. Many 
people think of this 
sheet as a full-colour, 
hi-res, super e book 
reader, but this viewer 
will he about moving 
images as much as 


text. Not just watch¬ 
ing video but making 
it. It will have a built- 
in camera and idiot- 
proof video-editing 
tools - and it will also 
serve as a portable 
movie screen, even¬ 
tually enabled for 3D, 
You'll "film” with the 
screen! It will remake 
both ho ok publish¬ 
ing and Hollywood, 
because it creates 
a transmedia that 
conflates books and 
video. You get TV you 
read, books you watch, 
movies you touch. 

And that is the 
second difference 
between this window 
and past devices: the 
tablet window goes 
two ways. You watch; 
it watches you. Its 
eye can remain on all 
the time, watching 
you as much as you 
like. Brian Ena once 
famously said fin the 
pages of wiree) that 
the problem with 
computers was that 
there was not enough 
Africa in them. By this 
he meant that com^ 
puters as we knew 
them could "see" only 


the wiggling ends 
of our fingers as we 
typed. But if they 
could see and employ 
the rest of ourbody, 
as if we ware dancing 
or singing, we could 
express ourselves 
with greater finesse. 
This window tablet 
injects some Africa 
into computers. It 
overthrows the tyr¬ 
anny of the keyboard. 
Gestures are king. 
Swoosh your fingers 
to scroll, wave your 
arms as with a Wii, 
shake or tilt it. Cele¬ 
brate its embodiment. 
The craftsmanship of 
this device will mat¬ 
ter, We'll spend hours 
holding it, caressing 
it, stroking its magic 
surface, watching it. 
The feel of its surface, 
the liquidity of its 
flickers, the presence 
or lack of its warmth, 
the quality of its build, 
the temperature 
of its glow will come 
to mean a great 
deal to all of us. 
Because in this 
window we embrace 
the world, audit 
embraces us. 


I'm not a miracle worker. JMor am 1 Mother 
Teresa. I wasn't put on Earth to save The New 
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Window on the world 


Don't think of them 


ries, using a whole new language - one that 
we can't even imagine right now. 

Like I said when 1 met the publisher of The 
New York Times when he begged me to let his 
new-media guy get on-stage at our iPad event: 
“Sully I like you guys, but the truth is you guys 
really need to die so that we can dear the way 
for the new guys - although at the same time I 
do want to commend you for the great job you 
did when you landed dial plane on the Hudson." 
He's like, "What?" And I'm like. "Wasn't that 
you?" And he's like, "No, that's a guy named 
Sullenberger/' andrm like, “Well, what's your 
name?" and he says, “Sulzberger", and I'm like, 
"OK, whatever, but you’re still screwed." 

Hacks, I'm sorry but I f m not going to save 
you, Franklyl don’t read magazines or newspa¬ 
pers, and if every last one of you were all erased 
from the planet tomorrow I would not notice 
and I would not care. Having said that, I wish 
you all the best in whatever future careers you 
choose. Gardening, I’ve heard, is very peaceful 
and invol ves s linging manure, so you should be 
good at it. Namaste. Much love. Peace. 



1987 

Star Trek TNG introduced 
the FADD - Personal 
Access Display Device 


tasks by rolling, tapping and drumming our fingers on screens, like pianists l-> 
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erasable slates used by 
schoolchildren put a 
premium oh memorisation 


The digital co-pilot 

Will the tablet computer catch on? In one specia¬ 
lised realm, it already and decisively has: aero¬ 
space. Right now, the flying world Is far ahead of 
the general public in embracing tablet devices. 
And while the motivations for widespread early 
adoption are specific to flying, they have enough 
parallels to normal terrestrial activity to suggest 
that tablets may find a place here on Earth. 

The collective term for these devices is EFBs - 
electronic flight bags. EFBs come in many forms, 
inducting some built into cockpits. But several 
popular versions resemble what Apple and oth¬ 
ers have announced: bigger than a PDA, smaller 
than a laptop, a flit working surface dominated 
by a display that accepts multiple kinds of touch 
inputs, EFBs are expensive - costing many hun¬ 
dreds to many thousands of pounds - but also 
very popular, for several reasons, 

First, they address a genuine point of pain. 
Remember those squarish^footlocker-sized cases 
you used to see pilots wheeling through airports? 
They were jammed with the documents required 
for almost any flight - approach plates for landing 


B-> tickling the ivories. The iTunes App Store 
model gives us a safe and easy means to 
get powerful programs at low prices. Rig¬ 
idly enforced standards of aesthetics will 
ensure that the iPad remains an easy-to- 
navigate no-clutter zone. And since we’re 
obliged to link our credit cards to Apple, 
micropayments are built in, providing tra¬ 
ditional media companies with at least a 
hope of avoiding the poorhouse. But there’s 
also a lot to worry about. It’s a pain to lug 
around an external keyboard, which many 
people will require if they’re serious about 
banging out documents. Apple’s system is 
closed in a way that the Mac (and even Win¬ 
dows) OS never was - all apps are cleared 

through Cupertino, and developers and publishers are a step removed 
from their users, who make transactions through the App Store. 

In particular, the iPad represents a head-butt to another bold new model 
for computing: Google’s Chrome OS. 

In some ways, Chrome is even more radical than the iPad. Spawn of a pure 
internet company, it is itself pure internet. While Apple wants to move com¬ 
puting to a curated environment where everything adheres to a carefully B-> 


in bad weather, charts, runway diagrams, check¬ 
lists and operating handbooks. All that paper 
caused general chaos in the cockpit. To have it 
all in one trim package brings relief, 

EFBs also let pilots simultaneously work with 
different kinds of data. The information a crew 
needs to see during flight consists of text {check¬ 
lists, notices), static diagrams (airspace, airport 
layouts) and dynamic graphics (wind patterns 
at different altitudes). The EFBs present all this 
in one place - often as combined maps with text 
overlays, a view pilots can’t get in any other way. 
And they’re just as egalitarian about input Pilots 
don’t always have time to type, and depending 
on flight circumstances like turbulence or light, 
they might prefer touchscreens or knobs. Good 
EFBs accept different kinds of entries. 

More importantly, in the cockpit having con¬ 
stant updates saves lives. Paper charts and brief¬ 
ings are out of date the second they’re printed. 
Weather systems would have moved, airspace 
restrictions might have changed, and very often 
a plane's route would be adjusted. EFBs update 
constantly, usually via satellite networks. 

All these traits could easily Find applications 
in the non-flying wo rid. Engineers and architects 
might like to see a variety of data combined in 
one place as they stand outside a building site. 
People in a teleconferenced meeting might sketch 
a design on a touchscreen tablet and have it 
appear on their colleagues' devices around the 
world. Journalists at a congressional hearing 
might have live-feed windows showing what is 
being said in other rooms. And all of this infor¬ 
mation would be more useful on a device that’s 
bigger than an iPhone hut that doesn’t require 
the awkward holding of an opened laptop. 

There is one additional, crucial aspect of the 
EFB’s popularity: people mainly use it while sit¬ 
ting in a chair. This points to the primary chal¬ 
lenge for tablets: limiting them to situations 
when people can conveniently - and safely - stare 
at a screen. The main social menace of mobile 
devices today is that people look at their screens 
when they should be looking at the road or pave¬ 
ment. That’S not a problem on aircraft. While 
pilots need to pay "strategic” attention to the 
flight - ’ Where is that thunderstorm headed?" 
- there’s less second-by-second risk if they’re 
checking their computer screen. 

So we learn from jet pilots that tablets may 
indeed catch on - and they may well make all of 
our lives better. As long as we keep them out of 
the driver’s seat, Vm ready for the tablet age. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DAN WINTERS, ILLUSTRATION: ELIZABETH TRAYNOR 
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B-> honed interface, Google believes that the operating system should be 
nearly invisible. Goodbye tofiles, client apps and onboard storage - Chrome 
OS channels users directly into the cloud, with the confidence that the web will 
soon provide everything from native-quality applications to printer drivers. 
Google vice president Sundar Pichai contends that having an iTunes-like 

app store is unnecessary, because desktop soft¬ 
ware is just about dead. "In the past ten years, 
we've seen almost no new major native appli¬ 
cations/' he says, ticking off the few exceptions: 

F Tim m pH in m ic lifp Skype, iTunes, Google Desktop and the 

1S me Firefox and Chrome browsers. “We are 

What wouldMarshaUMcLuhan \ 1911 1980) mak e of 

1 rre betting on the fact that all the user will 

need are advanced web apps." (Pichai 
acknowledges that the web can't cur¬ 
rently handle powerful games but says 
that new technologies like Native Cli¬ 
ent and HTML5 will fix that problem.) 
Though critics of Google worry about 
the company's power, Chrome OS is an 
open-source system, and the web apps 
Google encourages will, unlike Apple's, 
be available on any device or browser. 

Apple won't talk on the record about 
Google's browser-centric approach, but 
Jobs did address the notion when inter¬ 
viewed about interfaces several years _ 

ago. “While we love the web and we're 
going to have the best web browser in 
the world, we do not want to make our UI 
look like a web page," he said. "We think 
that's wrong." Clearly, he still thinks so. 
Apple favours the orderliness of autocracy to the open system. 

Google and Apple are each positioning themselves as pioneers of thenext 
paradigm. Microsoft - the company that dominates the current one - has a 
more iterative approach. It seeks to integrate seismic changes in the digi¬ 
tal world into its flagship products, without anyjarring leaps. Three years 
ago, Microsoft introduced Surface, a technology that allows people to interact 


Marshall McLuhan 

Prophet of the electronic age 


The medium is life 

What would Marshall McLuhan (1911 * 1980) make of 
the coming tablet age? wired US contributing edi 
tor Gcuy Wolf channels the oracular media theorist. 

Steve Jobs is the pre-eminent figure of the late 20th 
century; he is our Ford, our Disney, tike them. Jobs 
is a great success in business. Others may have simi¬ 
lar thoughts, similar predictions - in fact, if he were 
truly anginal he would not be so popular - but the 
fearlessness and simplicity of his attack on the old 
type of humanistic conscious ness makes him a hero. 

Jobs operates in the infralogie of the digi¬ 
tal age, where the separation between user and 
product is vanishing, along with the outdated 
conscious operations of prediction and control. 

Humanism temporarily survived the era of elec¬ 
tronic media only through the act of turning on 
a device. The knob or switch is like the cover of a 
book: open it; close if. But when a medium is coinci¬ 
dent with life, the last refuge for humanism is gone. 

The iPad's thin, single pane of glass is just a window 
on to the world, an edgeless frame. Essentially, there 
is no interface, any more than a person r s fingertips are 
an interface. Humanism - by which I mean the emer¬ 
gence of individual consciousness as a by-product of 
our language and literature - comes to an end when 
we return, futurisEically, to doing everything by hand. 

We no longer hear the voices of the past, because 
we have our fingers in our ears. 
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Ditch your laptop 


Tablets are the future of 
media - If they become 
ubiquitous. And. that 
will happen only if they 
replace laptops. I think 
most of us are willing to 
carry two devices lane is 
a phone | hut notthrse, Sc 
why ditch, a keyboard for 
a touchscreen? Look to 
three data points for the 
answer: the iPhone, the 
Kindle and the cloud. 

The iPhone shows that 
loads of people want rich- 
media networked devices 
with them everywhere. 
Like a tablet, the iPhone is 
a erne-app-at-a-time full¬ 
screen experience, where 
the interface is deter¬ 
mined as much hy the 
apps and the device itself 
as It is by the DS. By dint 
of its bigger screen, a tab¬ 
let is immersive enough 
to spend hours with - 
and yet it's still intimate, 
A laptop is a work device: 
an arm's-length, lean-for¬ 
ward experience. A tablet, 
in contrast is a personal 
device, something you 
cradle and lean hack with. 


The Kindle shows that 
people ate willing to pay 
for specialised devices 
tt they can give them the 
flexibility to have the 
content they want, when 
they want it. For maga¬ 
zines. with their long- 
form text and engaging, 
visually rich design, a 
tablet could be perfect, Of 
course, It will still have a 
web browser, but it’ll alec 
have a critical mass of 
content - games, hooks, 
magazines and video - 
that isn’t web-haeed. All 
the impact (and morel 
of print, with the conve¬ 
nience of digital deliv¬ 
ery, If it worked for the 
single-purpose Kindle, 
it will work even better 
for the multipurpose tab¬ 
let, imagine Mghly pro¬ 
duced, curated content 
that arrives as an event 
to look forward to, like a 
film opening or a book 
launch. This is where 
the new business mod¬ 
els kick in: tablets can 
show media in a context 
worth paying for. The 


first issue of a magazine 
might even be free, like 
the first few IevbIs of a 
game are, but that’s Just a 
sampler Rather than tell 
people about greaUon- 
tent, that tablet lets them 
experience it - and easily 
upgrade to get more. 

Finally, the cloud 
shows that as more and 
mere of our data and soft¬ 
ware lives in servers 
somewhere, the comput¬ 
ers we carry with us can 
be less and less powerful 
- thinner, lighter, longer 
battery life. Let Google 
buy the big iron: you can 
buy sexy aluminium and 
glass that's a delight to 
hold Sure, rich-media 
apps like games and mag¬ 
azine readers will ran 
locally, hut they’ll be no 
re source-hogging Pho¬ 
toshop. Modem smart¬ 
phones have shown us 
what efficient mobile 
operating systems and 
specialised apps can 
do with hardware that 
wouldn't fill a single drive 
hay on a desktop PC. 

Think of all the trips 


Gina Bianchini 

CED, Ming 


T A smartphone is mobile, 
but it isn’t fun to browse 
' on. A laptop has the tech¬ 
nology is built in, but 
few want to carry around 
a three-kilo computer 
far the privilege of using 
a browser. The tablet 
bridges this gap. People 
will not only engage in 
new social experiences 
but will do so on a device 
that’s easy (and beauti¬ 
ful) tD use, wherever they 
may feel so inspired. 


where you've asked your¬ 
self, *Ta this when I leave 
the laptop behind and just 
use my phone?" The tab¬ 
let answers that question, 
Bigger than a phone, fun¬ 
ner than a laptop, more 
cuddly than a Kindle. I 
think theyTc going to sell 
like hotcakes. 



ruled iuid bound reject sheets 
to create the legal pad 


with table-sized displays. Later this year, the Xbox will implement a motion- B-> 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: DAN WINTERS 


George Lois 

Advertising pioneer 


B-> tracking system called Project Natal. Chief strategy officer Craig Mundie, 
Redmond's delegated seer, says it's a transition from the GUI - the graphi¬ 
cal user interface that began with Mac and Windows - to the NUI, a natural 
user interface based on touch, gestures and voice recognition. 

Incremental change, however, can ultimately mean no change. A decade 
ago, Microsoft came up with its own vision of a tablet computer. But the 
company tried to have it both ways: a new category of device that ran an 
old style of software (using Windows, computer pioneer Alan Kay says, was 

"a very bad idea for this kind of interaction”). 
The Tablet PC, introduced in 2002, was a flop. 
Meanwhile, advances from Microsoft's labs can 
approach bar mitz vah age before finding their 
T 1 _ . way into products. Almost three years later, 

w . e . rea in ® Surface is still a novelty in a few hotel lobbies 

and retail stores. Microsoft never seems to put 
all its weight behind groundbreaking products 
- especially if success may come at the expense 
of its Windows and Office cash cows. 

Indeed, Microsoft seems locked into produc¬ 
ing somewhat improved versions of those pro¬ 
grams every few years. That means a decade 
from now, Microsoft's answer to the challenges 
from Apple and Google will be yet another Win¬ 
dows upgrade, wired asked Mundie whether 
we will see a Windows Ten. "Sure, from a brand 
point of view,” he says. Will it resemble the Win¬ 
dows we know and, er, love? “Who knows?” 

One thing we do know is that a heated bat¬ 
tle is breaking out over the grave site of the 
GUI. While unveiling the most heralded Apple 
product since the iPhone, Jobs presented a 
powerful and compelling vision of what comes 
next. Now he will have to fend off some tough 
rivals - and tough criticism - to make that 
vision a reality. 09 


The real thing 

Way back when I was a young man, 
making deliveries at my father's 
florist shop in the Bronx, I once had 
the unexpected choice of spend¬ 
ing the evening taking a gander at 
some 40s porno or accepting the 
invitation to have actual sex with a 
gorgeous lady I regularly delivered 
flowers to in ritzy Riverdale, With 
a pounding heart, I chose the real 
thing. That's how l feel about expe¬ 
riencing a magazine's contents 
on a crammed computer screen 
versus holding a magnificent maga¬ 
zine in my hands - with its surpris¬ 
ing visual and visceral possibilities 
at the turn of each page. 

The newfangled tablets that 
let me read electronic magazines 
could be a useful research device at 
times, but the tactile and graphic 
excitement that's available on the 
best graphically designed maga¬ 
zines are pitifully nonexistent on a 
bland, crowded computer screen. 
And certainly, the possibility of a 
great magazine cover that knocks 
your eye out on the newsstand 
- one with a big, edgy idea that 
makes a statement about our poli¬ 
tics and culture, that force-feeds 
an irresistible taste of a magazine’s 
content - is totally out of the 
question. The magazine is dead. 
Long live the magazine. 


Steven Levy is senior writer for wired US. 
He wrote about Twitter in our 12.09 issue 
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DAVE UDWELL CURATED BY PAUL MCCANN 


GAME CONTROLLERS / BULLETPROOF 
VESTS / NON-APPLE MUSIC PLAYERS 

EDITED BY CHRIS FINNAMORE 


— The Saitek X-65F brings 
military-class realism to 
your favourite f light-sim 



The gaming changers I 

Next-gen controllers face off against each other on pl40 
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wired goes 
ballistic I 

Bulletproof vests are some of the 
most tested of products, but can 
you trust manufacturers’ claims? 


Going to war as a mercenary? Or venturing to Moss Side 
for a night out? We've tested some bulletproof vests. All 
these vests have been certified by the US National Institute 
of Justice CNIJ), so you can be confident they will stop a 
round. But how much pain would you feel? In the world of 
"bullet resistance" (no garment is truly bullet proofs over¬ 
engineering is key. The NU has six levels of protection; III A 
is the highest a soft garment (Te one without metal plates) 
can attain. The UK's Home Office Scientific Development 
Branch "recognises" the NlJ's ratings. Kelsey Hazlewood 
















BULLETPROOF 
BODYARMOR HQ VEST 

The dimples left by the -44-calibre 
rounds in our lab tests were so negli¬ 
gible, the techs didn't deem them worth 
measuring. The vest held up even after 
being shot twice In the same spot. It's 
a simple, easily concealed design. Some 
bullets left sharp edges protruding from 
the point of Impact, but you wouldn't 
wear a vest that's already been shot and 
the low price makes it easy to replace. 
WIRED Cheap and tough 
TIRED Not reusable 
•• 

$344 (£222) 

buUetproofbodyarmorhq. com 



MIGUEL CABALLERO 
T-SHIRT IIIA 

Miguel Caballero's polo shirt and vest 
combination attempts to make bullet 
protection stylish. The polo shirt doesn't 
really hide the armour underneath, 
though, so you'l! need a jacket in order 
to be truly inconspicuous- Even after 12 
rounds, the ballistic material was still 
shrugging off slugs with ease, and the 
polo shirt developed only small holes. 
WIRED Tailored protection; 
near-invulnerability 
TIRED VVL (visible vest-line) 

#•» 

$6,000 (£3,873) miguelcahalteroxom 
(price from frGshpolos.com) 


BULLETPROOFME.COM 
FR0MAX WINDBREAKER 
JACKET VEST 

This comes zipped inside a warm, 
comfy jacket, making it inconspicuous 
to wear. IPs also the lightest on test. 
Protection is sketchy - indentations in 
our clay chest were 25 per cent deeper 
than with the other vests, so would 
really hurt. One bullet got through, but 
was dose to a previous hit, so NU tests 
wouldn't count this a failure. Real-world 
bullets won't be so forgiving, though. 
WIRED Choice of colours 
TIRED Style over bullet-stopping power 

ntimct 

$760 (£490) buiietproofme.com 



I HOW WE TESTED 

All the vests on test are certified IIIA, We began our testing by the book, at the 
Oregon Ballistics Lab - one of five NU-certified facilities in the US, The technicians 
at OSL mounted the body armour on a 100kg block of modelling day and used a 
mechanised rig to punish each vest with six ,44*calibre and six .357 rounds. To gauge 
impact, we simply measured the resulting craters. The greater the deformation in 
the day, the greater the deformation would be in your chest - and the bigger the 
bruise. The NU tests were comprehensive, but being wired, we weren't satisfied 
with the official standards - so we subjected each vest to six more .44-calibre slugs, 
some of them 25 per cent heavier than the ,44s at Oregon Ballistics. The bullets did 
some ugly damage, but we never had a vest truly fail. 


















SAMSUNG YP-Rl 

With factory settings, the YP-Rl's 
bass overwhelmed the midrange, 
so sound Sacked detail. Setting the 
EQ preset to "Classic" solved this 
problem, and made it our expert's 
best-in-group for audio, described 
as "tuneful" and '"full of detail". He 
also felt the supplied headphones 
were a match for our reference set, 
so there's no need to upgrade. 

The player's icon-driven touch¬ 
screen interface is fast and easy 
to use, and there are extras such 
as a calendar and memo pad. The 
YP-Rl played our iPod Touch video 
flies without a hitch - videos look 
great on the vibrant screen. Its big 
drawback is its battery, which lasted 
less than 9.5 hours in our tests. 
WIRED Capable of fantastic audio 
TIRED Poor battery life 
••• 

£115 8GB / £12516GB playxom 



Adding Android-style 
widgets to the home 
screen enhances the 
YP-Rl's functionality 


Audiophile I 
alternatives I 

Mobile music doesn’t have to 
involve Apple. Break free 
with one of the iPod’s rivals 


BATTERY DURATION (MP3 PLAYBACK) 



Hours speni playing Triste” by Stan Get? and Charlie Eyrd 



















PHY: DAVE LIOWELL 


PHILIPS GOGEAR MUSE 

The GoGear Muse has active noise 
cancelling, but It didn't seem to do 
much There's no touchscreen, only 
a keypad, but the menu system is 
fast and logically laid out. 

Our expert was unimpressed 
with the sound quality. Output was 
deemed "bland", and even though 
the earphones formed a tight ear- 
seal, little bass managed to reach 
the eardrum. Our IPod Touch video 
file played fine but had the wrong 
aspect ratio. You can adapt these 
files by running them through the 
bundled Media Converter software 
to get the video size right, but in our 
case it also produced terrible sound. 
WIRED Great format support 
TIRED Raky video playback; rather 
pedestrian-sounding headphones 
mm# 

£13316 GB / £152 32GB 
phifips.co.uk 


SONY X SERIES WALKMAN 

The Walkman is unique in the group 
in having wireless networking and 
a (slow and buggy) web browser. 
The player is fussy about video - it 
would play only MP4 files no more 
than 320 pixels wide. Sony's own 
Content Transfer program wouldn't 
convert any files we fed it, and just 
copied over incompatible files. 

We were far more impressed 
by the X Series' sound quality. Our 
expert described the overall sound 
as "comforting", but felt the bass 
lacked definition - it was just a 
blurry rumble, with little finesse. 
The treble was also splashy, as 
the cymbals got mixed in together. 
There was more detail with the 
Sennheiser headphones, though. 
WIRED Warm sound 
TIRED Treble lacks definition 
••• 

£19016GB / £230 32GB sony.co , uk 


iRIVER B30 

The B30 is the only player that 
doesn't automatically update its 
media library, so you have to go to 
the "Advanced" menu to trigger it. 

You navigate the menus with a 
touch-sensitive directional keypad. 
The interface is dear but looks old- 
fashioned and runs fairly slowly. 
The B30 wouldn't play any of our 
MP4 test files - we had to re-encode 
them ail to XviD AVI files. 

Our expert felt the sound quality 
was one of the worst tested. Sounds 
at the top end were indistinct while 
the bass was boo my. Overall sound 
was described as "muddy". The 
Sennheiser headphones improved 
matters but sound lacked detail. 
WIRED DAB radio 
TIRED Mediocre sound 
•••• 

£139 8GB / £179 16GB 
advancedmp3players. co. uk 


ARCHOS 3 VISION 

The Vision has an odd touchscreen 
interface - instead of scrolling 
through songs with your finger, you 
swirl around a virtual wheel in the 
bottom-right comer. This isn't as 
effortless as swiping up and down 
with your finger, and lacks the 
tactile quality of a physical wheel. 

Our audio expert enjoyed the 
"balanced" sound of the player 
with the supplied headphones, and 
praised an accurate mix of bass, 
midrange and treble. Unfortunately, 
the headphones don't seal In your 
ear, so sound from the back of each 
bud leaks In and colours the sound. 
The problem was solved with our 
reference pair. The Vision played our 
test MP4 videos but lost lip-sync, 
WIRED Balanced sound; cheap 
TIRED Fiddly; poor battery 
MM 
£90 8GB archos.com 



HOW WE TESTED 
We took our players to hi-fi 
manufacturer Maim Audio, 
where chief engineer Steve 
Sells helped us judge each 
player's sound quality. Each 
was tested with both the 
supplied headphones and 
with a Sennheiser CX-3QQ II 
reference pair - a highly 
rated set of replacements. 
We tested battery life by 
measuring how long each 
player could play an MP3, 
and checked video playback 
with an MP4 file encoded 


using Handbrake. 


SOUND STATS 

SAMSUNG YP-R1 PHILIPS 
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Cutting-edge 

controllers 

Can’t decide which input device is 
right for your demanding games? 
wired takes control of the situation 


FANATEC PORSCHE 911 TURBO S WHEEL 

The Fanatet kit comes with sequential and six-speed 
manual gearboxes, rind you can use it with your Xbox as 
well as PC and P53. Although we missed having metal 
pedals, the gear lever was excellent - its solid action 
meant we hardly ever missed a gear in a race. 

WIRED Meaty feedback; accurate gearshift 
TIRED Slipping pedal box 
••• 

■ €350 (ReanSport wheel s tand €1 00) fenetec. de 
















































































































































CH PRODUCTS ECLIPSE YOKE 

Although Saitek's stick Is all about dodging missiles and 
strafing tanks, this is aimed at gentler flight. It's a civilian- 
style yoke with integrated levers for functions such as 
throttle and fuel mix. There are floor-pedal-style paddles for 
the rudder, and switches and toggles for your gear and flaps. 

Our qualified pilot found flying much easier with the 
Eclipse than the X-65F - the yoke physically moves, making 
it easier to judge when to stop pitching or rolling. 

WIRED Like flying a real plane 
TIRED Plastic construction 
$#*### •• 

1170 flightstorexQ.uk 


LOGITECH G27 RACING WHEEL 

The G27 comes with a fantastic pedal box - its metal pedals 
have well-judged feedback which makes clutch control easy, 
and there's a rotating grip on the bottom which grabs the 
floor harder the more you push. Its feedback levels are 
similar to the Fanatec wheel's, making it buck and vibrate 
satisfy!ngly as you corner and skid. We weren't keen on the 
gearshift - It wasn't as precise as the Fanatec stick and led to 
the occasional missed gear and slower lap times. 

WIRED Responsive, non-slip pedal box 
TIRED Aiming for third, finding fifth 
***** •••• 

£330 fogitech.com 


SAITEK X-65F 

The Saitek X-65F Is an unusual stick - it doesn't move. 
Instead, it responds to force Inputs from your hand for pitch, 
roll and yaw - the same system used In some modem fighter 
jets. This makes for spectacular moves in aerobatic planes 
and dogfighting In military craft It reacts almost instantly. 

The stick and throttle are encased In metal and feel solidly 
made - and they're festooned with buttons and directional 
pads to control every conceivable aircraft function. 

WIRED Beautifully constructed; customisable controls 
TIRED Too hardcore for a Cessna 

£350 saitek.com 


THE PEREGRINE 

The Peregrine gives you a considerable edge in real-time 
strategy and first-person shooter (FP5) titles. Touch- 
sensitive pads in the glove translate pinches Into over 30 
programmable actions. Mouse-driven games work well: real¬ 
time strategy gamers will reap the benefits of having critical 
keyboard shortcuts literally at their fingertips. However, FPS 
fans could develop RSI attempting the contortions necessary 
to move, strafe and jump simultaneously. 

WIRED Dispelling buffs has never been quicker 
TIRED Not yet available as a right-hand glove 

$130 theperegrinexom 




VUZIX IWEAR VR92Q 

The VR920 glasses have twin 
head-mounted LCD screens and 
head tracking. Your movements 
are reflected in-game, but as the 
screens are clamped to your head it 
feels as If you're physically looking 
around you. It's an immersive 
experience, but the relatively low 
640 x 480 resolution makes It hard 
to read instruments. And as the 
headset doesn't support vertical 
movements you can't peer over the 
top of the Instrument cluster. The 
VR920 is also nearly impossible to 
wear over prescription glasses. 

Spectacle-wearers might find 
Natural Point's TrackIR Pro system 
a more comfortable choice, as it 
mimics your head movements 
onscreen. Not having a head- 
mounted display does mean you 
have to swivel your eyes to see 
your monitor, but as it supports 
full 3D head movement you can 
look all around the cockpit. 

WIRED Like being in the plane 
TIRED Not glasses-compatible 

£300 vuzix.com 



HOW WE TESTED 

We used the steering wheels with 
the ultra-realistic Race On game 
trace-game.org), with dutch and 
gears set to manual, and with 
the more arcade-style Dirt 2 from 
Cod emasters (cod ©masters, com). 
The flight systems and head- 
tracking devices were tested with 
Microsoft's Flight Simulator X and 
the Acceleration expansion pack. 
We also enlisted Owain Thomas, an 
instrument-rated commercial pitot. 
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In the USA: The Conde Nast Publications Inc 
Chairman: SJ New house, Jr 
President & CEO: Charles H Townsend 
Editorial director: Thomas J Wall ace 

In other countries: Conde Nast International Ltd 
Chairman: Jonathan Newhouse 

Vice presidents: Nicholas Coleridge, Giampa olo Grand! and 
James Wool house 

Director of planning: Jam es Wool house 

Vice president new markets: Carol Cornuau 

Vice president - editorial director new markets: Anna H arvey 

Director of licences & new business: Natascha v on Laffert 

Editorial director new markets: Alexandra Hamden 

President of Asia-Pacific: James Woolfo o use 

President Conde Mast International Digital: James Bilefield 


THE CONDE NASTGROUP OF MAGAZINES INCLUDES 


US 

Vogue, Architectural 
Digest, Glamour, Brides, 
Seif, GQ, Vanity Fair, 

Don A p pot ft, CM Traveler, 
Allure, Wired, 

Lucky, Teen Vogue, 

The New Yorker, 

W, Details, Golf Digest 
Golf World 
UK 

Vogue, House & Garden, 
Brides & Setting up 
Home, Tatler, 

The World of Interiors, 
GQ, Vanity Fair, CN 
Traveller, Glamour, 

Conde Nast Johansens, 
Easy Living, GQ Style, 
Love, Wired 


France 

Vogue, Vogue Hommes 
International, AD, 
Glamour, Vogue 
Collections, GQ 
Italy 

Vogue, L'Uomo Vogue, 
Vogue Bambini, Glamour, 
Vogue Gioiello, Vogue 
Petle, Vogue Sposa, AD, 
Sposabella, CN Traveller, 
GQ, Npzze In, Vanity 
Fair, GQ Style, Wired 
Germany 

Vogue, GQ, AD r Glamour, 
GQ Stylo, Myself 
Spain 

Vogue, GQ, Vogue 
Novias, Vogue Ninos, 
Sposabella, CN Traveler, 
Vogue Colecdones, 

Vogue Belleza, Glamour, 
Vogue Joyas, Vogue 
Complementos, 
Sposabella Portugal, AD, 
Vanity Fair 


Vogue, GQ, Vogue 
Hornmes 
Taiwan 
Vogue, GQ 
Russia 

Vogue, GQ, AD, Glamour, 
GQ Style, Tatler 
Mexic o and La tin 
America 

Vogue Mexico and 
Latin America, Glamour 
Mexico and Latin 
America, AD Mexico, GQ 
Mexico 
I ndia 

Vogue, GQ 


PUBLISHED UNDER LICENCE 


Australia 

Published by News 
Magazines: Vogue, 

Vogue Living, Vogue 
Entertaining + Travel, GQ 
Brazil 

Published by Carta 
Editorial Ltda: Vogue, 
Casa Vogue, Homem 
Vogue, RG Vogue 

Bulgaria 

Published by Liberis 
Media Group SA 
Bulgaria: Glamour 
China 

Published under 
copyright cooperation hy 
China Pictorial: Vogue 
Published by IDG: 

Modem Bride 
Published under copyright 
co-operation by Women 
of China: Self 


Published under 
copyright cooperation by 
China News Service: GQ 

Greece 

Published by Liberis 
Publications SA, Vogue, 
Glamour, Lucky, House & 
Garden, CN Traveller 
Hungary 

Published by Axel 
Sprrnger-Budapest 
Kiaddi Kft: Glamour 
Korea 

Published by Doosan 
Magazine: Vogue, GQ, 
Vogue Girl, Allure, W 
Poland 

Published by G + J Media 
5p> z o*o,: Glamour 


Portugal 

Published by Edirevistas 
Sociedade Editorial SA: 
Vogue, GQ 
Ro mania 

Published by Liberis 
Publications SA: 
Glamour, GQ 
South A frica 
Published by Conde Nast 
Independent Magazines 
(Pty) Ltd: House & 
Garden, GQ, Glamour 
Sweden 

Published by Bonnier 
Tidskrifter AB; Glamour 
The Netherlands 

Published by G 
Nederland: Glamour 
Turkey 

Published by Dogus 
Media Group: Vogue 
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THIS MONTH,,, 

iPhones swapped due to a broken mute switch: 
one (ft's been quiet around here lately). 

Want to write for wired? Editorial guidelines 
available from editoriai^wiredxo.uk. PRs please 
contact us at pr@wired.co.uk and not by phone. 
Thanks. Want to intern? Details from interns^ 
wiredxo.uk. Join us online at wiredxo.uk and 
follow us on Twitter at twitter.com/wireduk 

Sources for liquids price comparisons (page 31) 

[11 Sperm (from Europe's International Sperm 
Bank): bancodesemenmtemacional.net [2] Swine 
f lu vaccine (based on Baxter's and GSK's price of 
€7 per 05ml dose): http://tinyurl,com/yb7ddoo 
[3] Scent of Eras; love-scent.com [4] Domaine 
de la Romance wine: the1ifeofluxury.com/tag/ 
dom-romane-contI-1997 [5] Chanel N°5 (based on 
price of 0.25f I oz bottle from website): chanel.com 
[61 Hewlett-Packard Ink: bp.com [7] Blood (not 
sold for profit, but to cover costs of production): 
hospitaLbiood.co.uk £8] Comvita Manuka honey 
(based on online retail price in UK, direct from 
the manufacturer): comvita.co.uk [9] Absolut 
vodka (based on 700ml bottle at Sainsbury's): 
sainsburys.co.uk [10] La Vie lie Bon-Setours beer 
(based on cost of a three-litre bottle from Utobeer 
at Borough Market, London) Ill] Berg water 
(based on internet retail price): aquaamore.com 
[12] Starbucks cappuccino: starbucks.co.uk [13] 
Red Bull (based on Sainsbury's cost per 250ml 
can): satnsburysxo.uk [14] diesel: petrol prices, 
com [15] Crude oil: oil-price.net 

Sources for the wired Index (page 35): 

[1] BBC News, 03/02/10 [2] Space Studies 
Board, '"Defending Planet Earth: Near-Earth 
Object Surveys and Hazard Mitigation 
Strategies", January 2010 [3] Pew Research 
Centre, ’'Teens and Sextmg", 15/12/2009 [4] 
Nasa, 15/01/10 [5] The Project For Excellence 
in Journalism, "How News Happens; A Study 
of the News Ecosystem of One American 
City", 11/01/10 [6] Peter Weyand, Rosalind 
Sandell, Dandle Prime and Matthew Bundle, 

"The biological limits to running speed are 
imposed from the ground up", Journal of Applied 
Physiology , Jan 2010 [7] Imperva Application 
Defence Centre, "Consumer Passwords Worst 
Practices" white paper, 21/10/10 
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RED CIRCUITBOARD 




PERILLA launch their latest collection of leather 
weekend bags. 

This soft, beautifully made leather bag comes in 
chocolate brown and black and is surprisingly 
lightweight - £235.00. 

To view their full collection including 
exquisite cashmere scarves and alpaca socks 
visit www.perilla.co.uk or call 01886 853 615. 
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FAR5 transforms 
everyday attire into 
a refined statement, 
with meticulously 
made clothing cut as 
If custom-tailored for 
you. Our unique 
approach to shirt 
styling promises a 
distinct sharpness 
for all seasons. 
Far5 has adapted the archetypal 
silhouettes of masculinity into a distinctly 
sharp collection of t-shirts, shirts and jeans. 
Pictured Is the Light Grey Rippled Placket Shirt 
£45.00, Visit www.far5.co.uk or call 020 8546 
8092 for more information. 10% off for Wired 
readers when you quote WIRED10F5 


SGFA.COM offer elegant well-made and comfortable 
furniture at astonishingly reasonable prices. 

For more Information, call FREE on 0800 804 7838 and 
for reader offers, visit www.sofa.com/wired 

or visit their Chelsea showroom. 

The Jackson Sofa (pictured) starts from £780. 




Commission a portrait 
from YouAreArt.co.uk. 

We work from your 
photos, showing you 
drafts and getting your 
feedback to create your 
perfect portrait. 


To see the range of 
styles we offer, visit 

w w w.You Are Art. co.uk 
or call 020 7193 7778 
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REDFOOT 5HOE5 

Arguably the most technologically advanced 
footwear in the world, the super light Redfoot 
loafer with Its patented folding sole Is the perfect 
shoe for business trips or weekend getaways, 

£110 from 

www. redfootshoes. com 

or call 01706 873 333 for more information. 


<> 



SURFACE VIEW creates unique interior 
graphics, designed to bring distinctive 
character and extraordinary impact to your 
space. The collections of images at their 
website are available to be produced as 
bespoke murals, large canvas prints 
or roller blinds. 

Call 0118 922 1327, email info(3surfaceview. 
co.uk or visit www.surfaceview.co.uk 




For this and more watches, 
call 01482 652885 or visit 
www. unusua I watc hes.co m 



UIM US U ALWAT CH ES.CO IVI 

Specialist 
providers of unique 
timepieces. 
Featured here is the 
Karl Falk Einzeiger, 
a classic design 
example with only 
a single hand as 
symbolised by early 
timepieces, £899. 


designed for you Jewellery has 

a wide range of unusual, 
unique handmade jewellery. 
See The Sceptres' here £50, 
smart silver & copper earrings 
- found in Showstoppers > 
Natural Metal Treats. 

With handsome jewellery 
for men and women, 
a gift wrapping service, 
speedy delivery and exclusivity; 
this is an easy place to buy 
their original designs. 
Commissions are welcome. 

Please visit 

www.des i gned-4-you .co.uk 
or call 01524 67508 
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To advertise, contact 020 7499 9080 ext 3705 



























































Online-profiiUa spinnin? 


WIRED application ft 2.5: >The AntiSocialiser 1 
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The social networks have 
captured your privacy. You’ve 
Buzzed your most obnoxious 
prejudices, squandered toFacebook 
ill-judged photos that will one day 
kibosh your political careen Yes, all 
your online indiscretions are forever 
So we created the Anf iSocialiser, to 
help you spin your online presence. 

1. INTERESTS AND 
QUOTATIONS WIDGET 

There's no escaping your Cannibal 
Corpse fixation or that drunken remark 
about your boss's toupee. Alas, they 
can never be erased from your digital 
trail. Instead, the AntiSocialiser will 
populate your profile with references to 
your Phil Collins obsession. Crlnglngly 
Inoffensive, and in volumes that will 
swamp anyone seeking the real you. 

2, NEWS FEED 

Posting an inappropriate status 
update can ruin your reputation. The 
AntiSociallser builds a profile of your 
browsing and determines your state of 
mind; obsessive travviing of previous 
partners' pages and a maudlin Spotify 
playlist will disable your Share button, 

it PROFILE PICTURE album 

Your carefully crafted hipster persona 
is compromised by evidence of a 
brief past flirtation with the Young 
Conservatives. Devastating. Luckily, 
the AntrSocialiser's image-recognition 
spiders can scan your current friends' 
image libraries and adjust your profile 
photo accordingly. You're cool again! 

4. EVENTS 

The AntiSociallser scans the events 
feed of the person viewing, and deletes 
any in your feed that are inappropriate. 
It will invent a few evenings of soup- 
kitchen work for good measure. 

5. THE LATITUDE CONFUSER 

Google knows where you are - as do 
your Latitude friends. The Antisocialiser 
comes with linked GSM transmitters 
disguised as birdseed. Once pigeons find 
them, the "real'' you is undetectable. 
Pick pigeons in the theatre district: 
you'll come across as cultured too.z 
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ILLUSTRATION: STEPHEN CQtUNS, WORDS: CHRIS FINNAMORE 
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